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HOW TO SET A HEN | 

As the time approaches for a hen to | 
sit it will be seen that there are a 
few soft, downy feathers being left in 
her nest; also she stays longer on 
her nest, and on being approached, 
will quite likely remain there, mak- 
ing a clucking noise and ruffling her 
feathers. When a hen sits on her 
nest from two to three nights in suc- 
cession, and it is seen that most of 
the feathers are gone from her 
breast (which should feel hot to the 
hand) she is ready to be transferred 
te a nest which has been prepared for 
her beforehand. 

The normal temperature of a hen 
is from 106 degrees to 107 degrees F., 
which varies slightly during incuba- 
tion. Dust the hen thoroughly with 
insect powder, and in applying the 
powder hold the hen by the feet, the 
head down, working the powder well 
into the feathers, giving special at- 





tention to regions around the vent) 


and under the wings. The powder 
should also be sprinkled in the nest. 
The nest should be in some quiet, out- 
of-the-way place, where the sitting 
hen will not be disturbed. Move her 
from the regular laying nest at night 
and handle her carefully in doing so. 
Put a china egg or two in the nest 
where she is to sit, and place a board 
over the opening so that she can not 
get off. 

Toward the evening of the second 
day quietly go in where she is sitting, 
leave some feed and water, remove 
the board from the front or top of 
the nest, and let the hen come off 
when she is ready. Should she re- 
turn to the nest after feeding, remove 
the china egg or eggs and put under 
those that are to be incubated. If the 
nests are slightly darkened the hens 
are less likely to become restless. At 
hatching time they should be con- 
fined and not be disturbed until the 
hatch is completed, unless they be- 
come restless, when it may be best 
to remove the chicks that are hatched 
first. In cool weather it is best not 
to put more than 10 eggs under a 
hen, while later in the spring one can 
put 12 to 15, according to the size of 
the hen. 

If several hens are sitting in the 
same room, see that they are kept 
on the nests, only allowing them to 
come off once a day to receive feed 
and water, the feed to consist of corn, 
wheat, or both. If there are any that 
da, not desire to come off themselves, 
they should be taken off. Hens usu- 
ally return to their nests before there 
is any danger of the eggs chilling, but 
if they do not go back in half an hour 
in ordinary weather, they should be 
put on the nest. 

Where a large number of sitters 
are kept in one room it is advisable 
to let them off in groups of from four 
to six at a time. The eggs and nests 
should be examined and cleaned, re- 
moving all broken eggs and washing 
those that are soiled; in the latter 
case the soiled nesting material 
should be removed and clean straw 
added. Nests containing broken eggs 
that the hen is allowed to sit on soon 
become infested with mites and lice, 
which cause the hens to become un- 
easy and leave the nest, often causing 
the loss of valuable settings of eggs. 
In mite-infested nests, the hen, if 
fastened in, will often be found stand- 
ing over rather than sitting on the 
eggs. 

Many eggs that are laid in the late 
winter and early spring are infertile. 
For this reason it is advisable to set 
several hens at the same time. After 
the eggs have been under the hens 
from five to seven days, the time de- 
pending somewhat oa the color and 
thickness of the shells—white shelled 
eggs being easier to test than those 
having brown shells—they should be 
tested, the infertile eggs and dead 
germs removed, and the fertile eggs 
put back under the hen. In this way 
it is often possible to put all the eggs 
that several hens originally started to 
sit on under fewer hens and reset the 
others: For example, 30 eggs are set 
under three hens at the same time, 





10 under each. At the end of seven 


days we find on testing the eggs from 
all the hens that 10 are _ infertile, 
which leaves us 20 eggs to reset, 
which we do by putting them under 
two hens, and have the remaining hen 
sit over again after she has sat only 
seven days. In this way considerable 
time can be saved in one’s hatching 
operations. 

“Natural and Artificial Incubation 
of Hens’ Eggs” (Farmers’ Bulletin 
585) is the title of a new bulletin, 
which can be had free on application 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It emphasizes the fact 
that strong, fertile eggs are the first 
thing to be desired to produce a good 


| horns and Minorcas, 





if possible, although they will stand 
considerable variation. It is not 
necessary to turn eggs kept only for 
a few days, but it is advisable to turn 
eggs daily which are over a week old. 
Various commercial turning devices 
are sold by poultry supply companies, 
or the eggs may be kept in cabinet 
drawers and shuffled about with the 
hands by removing a few eggs from 
the trays. Commercial egg cases are 
sometimes used for holding the eggs 
for hatching. 

Eggs from different varieties of the 
same class of poultry may be incu- 
bated together, but it is not advis- 
able to mix eggs from the Mediter- 
ranean or egg breeds, such as Leg- 
with Plymouth 
Rocks or Orpingtons, as the eggs 


from the smaller breeds often hatch 


a little earlier than those from the 
larger breeds. Neither the hen nor 
the incubator will hatch strong 
chickens from weak germs or from 
eggs which have not received proper 
care. 





A YOUTHFUL FANCIER. 


hatching. These are obtained only 
from stock properly mated and kept 
under the best possible conditions. 
Eggs from over-fat breeding stock do 


not produce many strong chicks. If} 


breeders are confined they should be 
fed a varied supply of grains, meat 
and green feed. Free range is usu- 
ally an important factor in the pro- 
duction of hatchable eggs. It is much 
easier to keep up the vitality of stock 
handled in this manner than in birds 
that are confined in a yard. 

From 8 to 12 females of the Ameri- 
can or general-purpose class, and 12 
to 15 of the Mediterranean class, can 
be mated with one male, depending 
on his age and vitality and where the 
fowls are yarded, but this proportion 
may be increased where the birds 
have free range. Abundant ventila- 
tion in the house is also a great help 
in keeping the stock in good breeding 
condition. 

Select Uniformly Large Eggs. 

To secure uniformity in the off- 
spring and increase the size of the 
eggs it is a good plan for the poultry 
raiser to select uniformly large eggs 
of the same color for hatching. Small 
eggs and those poorly shaped, or with 
thin shells, should not be used. While 
stale eggs will frequently hatch, it is 
best to use only eggs which are under 
two weeks old. 

Dirty eggs should be cleaned by 
rubbing lightly with a damp cloth, 
but care should be taken not to rub 
off any more of the natural bloom of 
the egg than is absolutely necessary. 
Duck eggs usually require washing, 
which does not appear to injure their 
hatching qualities. Eggs for hatch- 
ing should be collected two or three 
times a day in freezing weather to 
prevent chilling. Broody hens al- 
lowed to sit on eggs in the laying 
nests all day may hurt the hatching 
qualities of the eggs. 

Eggs in large numbers are general- 
ly kept in a cabinet or turning rack, 
for convenience in handling, in a 
room where the temperature is be- 
tween 50 degrees and 60 degrees F., 





Shipment Affects Setting Eggs. 

As shipment often appears to af- 
fect the hatch, setting eggs should be 
packed carefully when they are to 
be shipped. If they are well packed, 
they may be shipped successfully for 
long distances. One of the _ best 
methods is to use a common market 
basket well lined on the bottom and 
sides with excelsior. After wrap- 
ping the eggs in a thin layer of paper 
and enough excelsior to make a ball 
of about three inches in diameter, 
pack them tightly in the basket, then 
put on a covering of excelsior, and 
over all sew a piece of strong cotton 
cloth, or the cloth can be pushed up 
under the outside rim of the basket 
with a case knife. The latter method 
of fastening the cloth is much quick- 
er than the former and just as ef- 





| fective. 


Eggs are also shipped safely aim, 
any distance by packing them i 
stiff pasteboard carton or box 
for this purpose, the space ; 
the egg being filled with either gohan’ 
or bran. This package is then 
in a basket, the bottom and sides, 
which are lined with excelsior 
the spaces at either end of the 


are packed with the same materia | 


On top of this package is placed mom 
excelsior and all is covered ith 
cloth, as previously mentioned, es 
stiff cardboard cartons made to hig” 


from one to several settings are used 
These cartong 


in which to ship eggs. 
or egg boxes are fitted with a 
handle for carrying, similar to that 
on a market basket. Bushel baskets 
are commonly used to ship orders of 
from 10 to 12 settings of eggs, the 
manner of packing and covering he 
ing the same as mentioned in the firgt 
method. It is customary to rest eggs 
for hatching for about 12 hours after 
they are received to allow the gem 
to regain its normal position befor 
the eggs are placed in the incubate, 
Best Time to Hatch Chickens, 


April is one of the best months 


hatch chickens. Chickens should het 
be hatched later than May 15, in the 
latitude of Washington, if the pullets 
are desired for fall-egg production, 
An earlier date sould complete fie 
time for hatching farther south. Tig 
smaller breeds may be hatched later 
than larger ones, as they mature 
about a month earlier. February 
and March are also good months 


hatch chickens, depending somewhat 


upon the climatic conditions, fo 
chickens are hard to raise in cold 
wet, or hot weather. 

Period of Ineubation. 


The period of ineubation varies 


with different species of poultry, ag” 


shown in the accompanyin table: 
Kind of Poultry. 

Hen 

Pheasant 

Duck 

Duck (Muscovy) 


Ostrich 
Goose 

The period of incubation 
somewhat with conditions, so that@ 
hatch may run one or two days Ove 
in some cases, due to an accident dum 
ing incubation or to a low tempera 
ture throughout that period, while 
on the other hand, it may come of 
earlier. If through any accident the 
eggs are chilled or overheated, it® 
advisable to continue the hatch, test 
ing the eggs after a few days to de 
termine the extent of the damage 
Chickens have been hatched from 
eggs left out of the incubator 
night, as well as from eggs whieh. 
have beer subjected to a’ temper 
ture of over 110 degrees F., for #7 
short time. 





Beet growers or Alpaugh, Tulat® 


county, representing over 2,000 acres 
of sugar beets, have organized am: 
elected H. L. Wilson, president; Jolt 
H. Callister, secretary. Ms 
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RAISING THE CALF ON SKIM MILK. 


* Cream or butterfat is by no means 
g valuable calf food. If calf raisers 


| would only realize this there would 


be far less whole milk fed to calves, 
anda more general use would be made 

of skim milk. After all, cream or but- 
ferfat in a calf ration only serves to 
keep up body heat or perhaps to pro- 
duce a little body fat. It is not used 
to produce bone, muscle, or growth in 
the young calf, as is commonly sup- 
posed. At the present price of butter- 
fat it can be substituted much more 
cheaply by cornmeal or other grain 
with fully as good results. 

It is imperative that the calf must 
have the colostrum or first milk of the 
mother. Nature intended this milk to 
act as a physic and to stimulate the di- 
gestive system of the calf. Therefore, 
the calf should suck the cow until the 
milk is fit for use. Then the earlier 
the calf is taken from the cow the 
easier it is to teach it to drink. 

For the first two weeks about five 
or six quarts or, in other words, about 
10 to 12 pounds of milk per day should 
be fed, preferably in three feeds. As 
the calf grows ‘older the amount 
should be increased until nine or 10 
quarts per day are fed. The milk 
should be uniform in temperature, the 
utensils clean and the feeding regu- 
lar. Nothing will throw a calf off feed 
quicker or cause scours sooner than 
irregular feeding, dirty pails, or inter- 
mittent feeding of warm and cold milk. 
By the time the calf is two weeks old 
itis ready to begin taking skim milk. 
At first dilute the whole milk with a 
little skim milk and at each feeding 
increase the amount slightly until at 
the end of the week the calf is on a 
full ration. Do not think that because 
the cream is removed that the calf 
needs more skim milk than whole 
milk. Do not overfeed, but rather 
keep the calf just a little hungry. His 
appetite will be better and his health 
will be better. 

Teach the calf to eat grain as soon 
as possible. This can be done by put- 
ting a handful of meal in its mouth 
after feeding milk or by rubbing its 
wet muzzle with corn meal or bran. 
Only a few times is necessary for it 
soon learns to look for meal and will 
then eat it from a box. For awhile 
keep grain before the calf and then as 
it learns to eat remove and feed grain 
after the milk each time. Feed only 
What the calf will clean up in a few 
Minutes. As a general rule, when a 
calf is eight weeks old it should be 
@ating about one-half pound per day; 


» at two months a pound; and at four 


Months two pounds per day. This 
amount need not be increased up to 
six months. 
The calf raiser must determine the 
supplement that he is to feed by local 
Conditions, available feeds, and market 
Value of same. It is seldom necessary 
fo buy feeds not grown on the farm. 
As a rule, home grown feeds are the 
theapest. Since the fat is removed 
| from the milk it is logical to suppose 

that the supplement. fed should be 
| high in fat. Experiments have proven 
this assertion and as a result corn 
Meal has been found to be one of the 
F Most satisfactory and cheapest sup- 
| Plementary feeds. Corn meal alone 
| With skim milk although excellent can 

improved by the addition of ground 
; “is. A mixture of three parts corn 
| Meal and two parts ground oats proves 
| Wty satisfactory. Another good grain 
; ure is composed of three parts 
“rm meal, three parts ground oats, 
| Sd one part bran. About weaning 
) me the following is an excelient mix- 
; Mire; three parts ground corn, three 
| Mts ground oats, one part bran, and 
/M@e part oi! meal. The bran and oil- 
Meal while expensive are laxative and 
/id to keep the digestive system in 
4 shape. Moreover they are both 
7 in protein, which goes to make 
oy growth and development.—Farm- 
= § Guide. 


“THE BREEDER OF THE FUTURE. 


| “Nothing is clearer than that the 
> s8ful breeder of the future will 
#% bookkeeper and a statistician.” 


5 

























This statement was made some time 
ago by E. Davenport, Dean of the Illi- 
nois College of Agriculture. Of course, 
he did not mean the breeder may car- 
ry on his work by noting simply the 
records of his cows, but rather the 
successful breeder will keep records of 
his cows and use them in directing 
his breeding operations. There is the 
well recognized dairy form, a form 
that is adapted to dairy work. While a 
person may determine from the con- 
formation whether the animal is of 
dairy or beef breeding, yet there is no 
one who can determine from appear- 
ance how much work a cow can do by 
looking at her. 


Intelligent people give expression by 
their manners, speech and behavior of 
a certain amount of their attainments. 
But the worth of a person must be 
measured by what he can do and not 
by appearance. He must work and his 
work must be measured. So with the 
cow she must work, and her efficiency 
must be measured by the scale and the 
Babcock test. We have many cows 
capable of producing more than 500 
pounds of fat in a year and some that 
have produced 1,000 pounds. We have 
tried to see something in the 1,000- 
pound cow that the 500-pound cow did 
not have, but so far we have observed 
nothing to help us judge the exact pro- 
ductive capacity of the cow. We can 
see nothing to help us distinguish the 
300-pound cow and the 500 or the 
1,000-pound cow. 

A noted breeder and judge of dairy 
cattle was asked a year or two ago 
to place a herd of 50 cows in position 
as to their ability to produce fat. - He 
arranged them according to his ideas 
of their abilities. The scale and the 
test were used to prove his judgment. 
When the records were completed a 
cow which he had placed well toward 










the bottom of the herd made a world’s 
record and became the champion of 
the breed to which she belongs. This 
and many other instantes may be cited 
to show that the future breeder will 
be a bookkeeper and a statistician.— 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 





MILK AND CALF, 

Prof. W. J. Fraser of the 
station reports a series of three tests 
conducted to demonstrate the, value of 
milk in calf growing and to ascer- 
tain the minimum amount of milk 
necessary to insure to the calves a 
satisfactory start in life. 

The first test was preliminary and 
indicated that during the first two 
weeks the calves must be fed with a 
reasonable amount of milk containing 
about 3 per cent of butterfat, this to 
be gradually changed to skimmilk, the 
calves receiving practically all their 
nourishment up to eight weeks from 
the milk. Following this, a grain sup- 
plement may be fed. 

The results of the second test indi- 
cated that it is possible to grow the 
calves on a moderate amount of milk, 
the average amount required being 
162 pounds of whole milk and 435 
pounds of skimmilk. These calves 
made an average gain of 65 pounds 
during the first 70 days of their lives. 

During the third test more whole 
milk was fed, but it was found to be 
unnecessary. The cost of the milk fed 
to each calf varied from $1.61 to $4.62, 
which is considered comparatively low. 
The authors suggest the value of 
choice alfalfa hay in calf growing. 
THERE MONEY IN DAIRYING 

FOR YOU? 











IS 


There is, and here is the answer: 
Co-operate with your neighbors in the 
ownership of a Babcock testing outfit. 
Weigh the milk of each cow at each 
milking and test once a week. This 


will enable you to brand the cow or: 


cows which are not paying for their 
place in your herd. 

Dispose of the cow or cows which 
have failed at the end of the year to 
pay what the best market would give 
you for her feed. 








Indiana | 


From those which have returned 
most in the production of milk and 
butterfat, raise heifer calves; feed 
them liberally, and milk them regu- 
larly. 

Breed these heifers at the age of 
15 to 20 months to. pure bred dairy 
sires from cows whose records show 
large and profitable productions of 
milk and butterfat. 


Feed one pound of grain daily for 
every pound of fat produced weekly 
and with this, 30 to 35 pounds of good 
clean corn silage and all the clover 
or alfalfa hay they will clean up. 

Keep these cows in clean, light sta- 
bles with plenty of fresh air. If possi- 
ble brush the cows each day for it 
pays better than does the grooming of 
your horses. 

Do not expose your sensitive dairy 
types to cold stormy weather. Allow 
your cows two months’ rest between 
lactation periods. 

Obtain bulletins and literature from 
your agricultural college or the gov- 
ernment department of agriculture and 


keep posted on the best and most 
modern methods of managing your 
|dairy herd.—Robert A. Lamson, As- 





| sistant in Dairying, Idaho Experiment 


Station. 











“Getting the Last Drop 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


As good as New Milk at half the Cost 


>. 








100 pounds makes 100 gallons of Perfect 
Milk Substitute. 


Send for pamphlet, “How to Raise Calves 
Cheaply and Successfully Without Milk.” 
At your Dealers or 


BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY 
WAUKEGAN >  /LLINOIS 


BUFFALO NICKELS 


26c EACH — for them and Lincola Large 
certain kinds. Highest prices paid for all 

coins to 1900. Send i0c for coin catalogue and 
particulars. L. JONES, Dept. 210, Olney, Ml. 

















Hoofs, Corns, 

Heel, Crack, 
Barb Wire Cuts, Sore Teats of 
Cows, Ulcers, Ol etc, All 
I ask now is that you fill out and 
mail me the coupon. 
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Corona Wool Fat 


The Wonderful Healing Compound 


is unlike anything you ever tried or used. Don’t confuse it with salves or oint- 
ments which contain grease and blister 
will penetrate the hoof of a horse, 


water. 
grease, but the fatty secretions extracted from the skin wool of the sheep, 
ily absorbed, poets 1 ty nme tne mie bets and off 0 


card, and I will send you 


I want to prove to 


It is readily 











pain, will never get rancid or 
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cures. Does not burn or blister, leaves no scars, causes no 
rah anon methine sans Mig: 
Semin, 


I take all i with a big canof 
Fat to try on case you If it will do what I 
you not to me 
ask if it satisfies is 60 cents. If i what 
cost you one ru 
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d You This Big Can of 
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If you own one or more horses and cows, 
mail me the coupon below, or even a post 
this big can of 
Corona Wool Fat on 20 Days’ Free 
Trial, with full directions how to use it. 
I want to show you what_a wonderful 
healing preparation Corona Wool Fat is. 
> your horses 

surely it will Heal 
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It is the only remedy that 
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Cattle 


HOW TO USE ANTI-HOG-CHOLERA 
SERUM. 








At a recent conference of Federal 
and state officials in charge of hog- 
cholera work the methods of applying 
the serum in practice were consid- 
ered. There are two methods. In one 
the serum alone is used, producing im- 
munity lasting from 30 to 90 days; 
in the other the virus of hog cholera 
and the serum are injected simul- 
taneously—that is, virus at one point 
and serum at another. This latter is 
known as the “simultaneous method” 
and will produce active or lasting im- 
munity. If the serum used in this 
simultaneous treatment is not good, 
or if the mode of application is faulty, 
disease may be set up in the treated 
herd. For this reason it was the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion at the con- 
ference that the simultaneous method 
should be used only by those who have 
had special training, and it was 
agreed that the ideal arrangement 
would be to allow its use only by Fed- 
eral and state veterinary officers. 

The serum-alone treatment, on the 
other hand, may be given by anyone 
without danger of causing hog chol- 
era. If the serum is good the farmer 
may give it to his hogs without fear, 
provided it is administered in the 
proper way. While it would no doubt 
be best to have even the serum alone 
always administered by a_ skilled 
agent, farmers may obtain good re- 
sults if proper care is used. The 
farmer should remember that the se- 
rum-alone treatment is very different 
from the simultaneous treatment. The 
following advice regarding the use of 
serum is offered for farmers who can 
not obtain the services of a skilled 
agent: 

Use of Reliable Serum Important. 

All serum can not be depended up- 
@n and farmers are cautioned against 
putting implicit confidence in a se- 
rum merely because it is labeled “An- 
ti-Hog-Cholera.” The serum must be 
prepared right in order to protect 
hogs. Farmers should use every ef- 
fort to get a good reliable serum from 
the state college or from a reliable 
dealer. 

Anti-hog-cholera serum is most ef- 
fective when used as a preventive. It 
will also cure a large number of hogs 
in the early stages of the disease. It 
is of much less value, however, for 
hogs that are visibly sick. The farmer 
should make careful preparations be- 
fere beginning the inoculation. Hogs 
that are sick should be separated from 
the well and marked so as to dis- 
tinmguish them. The pen or inclosure 
where the injections are made should 
be clean and free from dust. 


How te Administer Serum. 

The serum is administered by in- 
jecting it deep under the skin with a 
hypodermic syringe. Before begin- 
ning the injection of a herd, care must 
be taken to see that the syringes and 
needles are not only absolutely clean 
but that they have been previously 
boiled in water for 10 or 15 minutes. 
The purpose of the boiling is to kill 
the germs that may be on the instru- 
ments. Therefore, both needle and 
syringe should be kept clean and not 
allowed to become soiled during use, 
as by being laid on a dirty plank, 
dropped on the ground, or touched 
with dirty hands. It is a good idea te 
spread a clean towel on the plank or 
table where the work is being done. 
Before using, the serum should be 
poured into some receptacle with a 
cover (as a jelly glass with a tin top), 
both the receptacle and cover having 
been sterilized by boiling in water be- 
fore use. The glass should be allowed 
to cool before the serum is poured 
into it, and should be always covered 
except when serum is being taken 
from it. 

The serum is injected directly into 
the tissues on the inner side of the 
thigh, or, better, into the loose tissues 
between the foreleg and the body. 
The needle is inserted into the skin 
perpendicularly to a depth of from 
one-half to one inch, depending upon 
the size of the hog. Before the in- 
jection is made the skin of the hog 
over the point selected for injection 
should be thoroughly cleansed by 
washing with soap’ and water, and the 
surface then scrubbed with some re- 








liable disinfectant, such as compound 
solution of cresol (U. S. P.) This dis- 
infectant can be procured at drug 
stores, and should be diluted before 
use by adding one part of it to 30 parts 
of soft water. 

Care as to the Dose. 

Care should be used in estimating 
the weight of hogs, beeause the 
amount of serum required depends up- 
on the size of the hog injected. The 
usual dose is commonly given on the 
package in which the serum comes. 
Be careful not to underestimate. 
Overestimate rather than underesti- 
mate, and thereby be sure of giving an 
ample dose of serum. After the injec- 
tions are made, the hogs should be 
turned into a clean yard, free from 
mudholes and excessive dust. The 
hogs should be kept in this inclosure 
for several days at least after the in- 
jection, to enable the puncture wounds 
to heal thoroughly. They should be 
given soft, easily digested food. 

Every farmer should keep an accu- 
rate record of the injections he makes, 
so that he will know what success has 
attended the treatment. He should 


| port particles of flesh from dead hogs 
and thus carry the disease. 

The following precautions are rec- 
ommended for keeping the contagion 
from an uninfected drove: 

(1) Do not locate hog lots near a 
public highway, a railroad, or a 
stream. The germ of hog cholera may 
be carried along any one of these 
avenues. 

(2) Do not allow strangers or neigh- 
bors to enter your hog lots, and do 
not go into your neighbor’s lots. If it is 
absolutely necessary to pass from one 
hog lot into another, first clean your 
shoes carefully and then wash them 
with a 3 per cent solution of the com- 
pound solution of cresol (U. S. P.) 

(3) Do not put new stock, either 
hogs or cattle, in lots with a herd al- 
ready on the farm. Newly purchased 
hogs should be put in separate inclos- 
ures well separated from the herd on 
the farm and kept under observation 
for three weeks, because practically 
all stock cars, unloading chutes, and 
pens are infected with hog cholera, and 





hogs shipped by rail are therefore apt 
to contract hog cholera. Freight cars 








CLOSE TO 


make a record of the number of hogs 
that died from hog cholera before 
treatment, the number sick and the 
number apparently well at the time 
of treatment, and he should later keep 
a record of the number of sick and 
well ones that died following treat- 
ment. Keeping these records may en- 
able him to determine whether or. not 
the serum he used was good, and it 
may also show whether or not the 
work was properly done. If any hogs 
develop abscesses at the point of in- 
jection, a note should be made of the 
fact, keeping account of the number. 
Abscesses indicate that the serum was 
not right or that the work was not 
properly done. 


Sanitary Principles Must Be Observed. 


The proverb that “An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure” is 
especially applicable to hog cholera, 
and co-operation among farmers in 
combating the disease is very impor- 
tant. When hog cholera breaks out on 
a farm the farmers in the neighbor- 
hood should join in a strong effort to 
confine the disease to the one farm 
where it already exists, by instituting 
a strict quarantine, and also, when 
possible, by the administration of the 
protective serum to the dro¥es on ad- 
joining farms. It is a mistake to 
neglect timely sanitary precautions 
and to rely wholly on the use of se- 
rum. The serum is useful not so 
much for evring hogs sick with the 
disease as for preventing other hogs 
from taking it. 

Every farmer should make absolute- 
ly certain that no dirt or implement is 
brought from an infected hog lot into 
another hog lot. Hog cholera can be 
carried in dirt on shoes, on wagon 
wheels, or on the feet of dogs. It has 
been proved that a pen of hogs infect- 
ed with hog tholera can be kept with- 
in 10 feet of a well herd without com- 
municating the disease, provided no 
dirt or implement or other object is 
moved from the former to the latter 
pen. If, however, the pen with the 
uninfected hogs should be cleaned with 
a hoe or shovel that has been used in 
the infected pen, the well herd would 
be almost certain to get the disease. 
Dogs, crows, and buzzards can trans- 





NATURE. 


and ether conveyances which have 
carried infected stoek should be prop- 
erly disinfected after unloading. 


(4) Hogs sent to fairs should be 
quarantined for at least three weeks 
after they return to the farm. 


(5) If hog cholera breaks out on a 
farm, separate the sick from the ap- 
parently healthy animals, and burn 
all careasses of dead animals on the 
day of death. De not leave them un- 
burned, for this will endanger all oth- 
er farmers in the neighborhood. The 
prevailing practice of rushing sick 
herds to market should be discour- 
aged. Treatment with the serum 
should be tried instead. 

(6) If, after the observance of all 
possible precautions, hog cholera ap- 
pears on your farm, notify the state 
veterinarian or state agricultural col- 
lege and secure serum for the treat- 
ment of those not affected. The early 
application of this serum is essential. 
The United States Department of Ag- 
rieulture does not distribute serum di- 
rect to farmers. 

Some of these precautions may seem 
unnecessary and troublesome, but they 
do not cost much, and they are very 
valuable preventive measures. 

At this time it is impracticable to 
treat every hog in the United States 
with the anti-hog-cholera serum. In 
many states the authorities can not 
supply enough serum to treat the in- 
fected and exposed. herds to say noth- 
ing of making immune all herds that 
are not affected. When an outbreak is 
located, the most effective plan is te 
treat immediately all the well hogs in 
the infected herd, as well as the hogs 
in herds located immediately adjoining 
the seat of the outbreak, so as to pre- 
vent the wider spread of the disease. 
At the same timé, neighboring farm- 
ers should keep away from the infect- 
ed farm, and the owner of the diseased 
hogs should be careful not to go into 
other farmers’ lots. When the cholera 
has abated, the yards in which the sick 
hogs were kept should be thoroughly 
eleaned and disinfected. 

Where serum is not available, the 
simple precautions above given will, 
in many cases, prevent the spread of 





the contagion. These precautionary 
measures should be used even where 





serum can be obtained, because 4 
far better to keep hog cholerg 
the drove than to rely on the y 
the serum after the disease hag 
peared. 

Hog cholera, in the epidemic of a3 — 
caused an estimated loss for the yes Fy 
of about $65,000,000. No other animes 
disease produces such a loss. 
estimated that in 1913 there were 4 
hogs lost per 1,000 from cholera, 
indications point to a further in 
in this disease unless preventive meas. 
ures are used. Such enormous losg gf | 
a valuable food animal is nothing 
short of a calamity. 

To combat this there must be hoy. 
est and earnest co-operation between 
all the inmterests- involved, inel 


es 


the scientists and veterinarians, farm. — 


ers, common carriers, and packing ij. 
terests. State and Federal auth 


must work in absolute harmony, and | 


all concerned must endeavor to sup 
press personal opinions on relatively 
unimportant matters and aid in fhe | 
adoption of uniform methods through. 
out the entire country. 

The control and final eradication of 


hog cholera will depend largely onthe © 


education of farmers to the importaneg 
of observing sanitary principles. 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, 





A tract of 2,700 acres at Modesto ig | 


being subdivided. 


The new cannery for Reedley is nog 


assured for this season‘s work. 

The state viticultural commission 
held a meeting at Fresno the last of 
April. 

Extensive improvement is being 
made in the cannery at Selma, Fresno 
county. 


Dinuba, Tulare county, is havingg | 


visitation of cutworms 
worms. 

There are 2,500 acres of olive greveg 
in the district about Lindsay, Tulare 
county. 

A large attendance was given te the 
citrus growers’ meeting at Porterville 
last week. 

Tulare county is discussing reorgan- 
ization of the citrus chamber @ 
commerce. 

San Joaquin county is thoroughly @ 
earnest in its endeavor to secure & 
farm adviser. 

A large body of rich citrus lands of 
Tulare county has been purchased ané 
will be subdivided. 

Fresno irrigators are taking prelim- 
inary steps for the formation of a big 
conservation district. 

A Tulare county vinyardist has 
found that he ean drown immense 
numbers of cutworms by flooding the 
land. 
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As usual we are ahead of the rest. Ahead insiyey 


and ahead in terms. Sofarshead 
that you will be behind thetimes ke 
if you do not wear one of our 

new, Bobby suits this spring. ¥ 


Get One for Nothing efi 


Our new scikeme is a dandy. 
You get your suit without one 
cént of cost. The nodbtest, most { 
up-te-date suita man ever put § 
on his Dack. Cut right upto the 
minute with style out 
all over it. Make 


$10 0515 ps Day 
giorly _ makes this 
wire wil expan aif ad bint "tall andasea, Stamts 


sumphea, Gubiow cheat cee'] we 
we Sa express on everything. 
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~ Horticulture 


 WONTEREY PINE MAKES A HIT IN 


¥ to be used for practically all building 


P TEGETABLES FROM THE GARDEN. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 





Foresters in the United States are 





much surprised by the statement in 


the January issue of the Journal of | 


Agriculture of New Zealand, just re-| ; 
reived in this country, that Monterey | Snap bean. As soon as the ground is 
e“is by far the most valuable and | warm enough I sow beets, lettuce, 


profitable timber tree that 
ted” in New Zealand, 


than to the farmer, for it makes the 
soil warmer, more mellow and more 
capable of retaining moisture. My 
garden soil is not yery well suited for 
gardening. However, to begin with 
we gave it a lavish application of de- 
cayed vegetable matter, together with 
an abundance of stable manure. 

In the spring, as soon as ground can 
be worked I plant English peas in 
rows 18 inches apart, also an early 


can be|Tadishes, lima beans and all the other 
| vegetables in line. 


This pine grows naturally in a few | as to have something growing all the 
very restricted areas in Southern Cali- | time, says Farm and Ranch. 


fornia, principally in the neighbor- | 


A great many people plant their gar- 


hood of Monterey Bay, with one or | dens as they do the farm crops; they 
two isolated areas to the south and plant all at once and have an abun- 


on Santa Catalina Island. 


While dance for a short time and then have 


foresters have known that its growth | nothing the rest of the year. 


#s comparatively rapid, the tree has | 


I plant the Kentucky Wonder to.con- 


peen regarded as practically value-/| tinue the snap bean season as long as 


jess for timber, though it has been | possible. 


planted to serve as a windbreak for | ductive and bear well wntil frost if 


orange groves. 


The reports of its behavior in New | yeliow potato onion planted in Sep- 


Zealand, however, 


seem to make a/| tember can be used as a green onion 


further investigation of its value in| by pulling off the offsets and leaving 


this country well worth while. In 


yiew of the extraordinarily 


the large ones to ripen. These are not 


rapid | good keepers, and if you want good 


growth which the tree has made in/onions to keep well, you must grow 


their country, New Zealanders have | 
given it the common name of “Te- | 
markable pine,” and from the figures 
reported by the New Zealand depart- 
ment of agriculture, industry, and 
commerce, this name seems to be well 
merited. The claims for Monterey 
pine are based on the phenomenal 
growth which it has made in planta- 
tions and the many uses to which the 
wood seems adapted. 

In one plantation, for example, tn | 
which the trees varied from 26 to 29 
years old, one tree gave a yield of 
1,400 board feet of saw timber and the 
average yield of the plantation was 
approximately 100,000 board feet for 
each acre. White pine, the tree best 
adapted to forest management in the 
Northwestern United States, will 
scarcely yield more than 20,000 board 
feet per acre at this age. Loblolly 
pine, the most rapid-growing pine of 
the Southeast, makes not more than 
16,000 board feet per acre in equal 
length of time. Another 27-year-old 
plantation of Monterey pine in New 
Zealand yielded 75,000 board feet of 
saw timber and 60 cords of fire wood 
per acre, yet both of these planta- 
tions were on pure sand not suitable 
for farming purposes. 

One Tree’s Growth. 

An individual tree, only 46 years 
old, was estimated to contain more 
than 6,000 board feet. Average white 
pine trees of the same age in this 
country, when grown in the forest, 
seldom contain much more than 125 
board feet, so that the figures given 
in the New Zealand report seem al- 
Most incredible. It is known, how- 
éver, that certain trees, outside of 
their native habitat, make remark- 
able growth, particularly in their 
earlier years, as has been strikingly 
Shown in some of the Australian 
tucalypts in California and in Brazil. 

On the basis of the tremendous 
Yields of Monterey pine reported for 
New Zealand, the author of the article 
in the Journal of Agriculture believes 
that ‘Monterey pine can be grown 
Profitably in that country on land 
Worth upwards of $50 an acre, even 
When there is a comparatively high 
Sost of planting. 

Uses of the Wood. 
In New Zealand the wood is said 


Purposes except flooring. It makes 
€xcellent lumber for boxes, fruit 
Packing cases, and for other similar 
Purposes. It is not durable in con- 
tact with the ground or when exposed 
to the weather unpainted. 

The behavior of this pine in New 
Zealand has been so remarkable that 
the forest service considers that a 
further investigation of its value in 
_ country would be well worth 

e, 








For the profitable production of gar- 
m crops you must have a well- 
Gfrained soil, light, deep and rich, for 
7ou can not grow good vegetables on 
Dor land. A sandy soil underlaid by 
800d clay subsoil is usually well 
ed to truck crops. Humus or de- 





Wtiyed vegetable matter is even of 
ler importance to the gardener 


: 


I try to plant so | 





They are wonderfully pro- | 


| well cultivated and free of weeds. The | 


' 


In setting out an acre this spring 
we have had to use some old plants 
with black roots, as the drouth pre- 
vented many new roots forming. 
However they will grow if rains are 
plentiful. We planted early peas and 
onions between each strawberry 
plant and they are all doing fine. 
vegetables will soon be harvested and 
out of the way. Our customers ob- 
ject to the Excelsior as they are too 
sour, but we like the Michel’s early 
best and we like the Senator Dunlap 
best of all. This is May 4th and the 
earliest berries will soon begin ripen- | 
ing here. Rev. Teters and son, pro- 
prietors of the Golden Nursery here, | 
have sold a great many strawberry | 
plants this spring. Polk county 
greatly blessed by having this nursery 
with honest men. 

Some of you may profit by our ex-j| 
perience. 


The | 





oe 


the early figures last season bemg 
chiefly guess work and 50 per cent 
higher than the actual crop. 

Every grower in the branches af- 
fiated with subcentrals of the dis- 
tributors will make a detailed esti- 
mate on his crop, tree by tree, and 
variety by variety. The estimate of 
the growers will not be taken as 
final, but inspectors will visit every 
district and work on the basis of 
acreage and average in former years, 
and actual conditions on stated areas. 
These men will be experts and by a 
double system of estimating fairly 
approximate figures can be secured, 
Using this system the Yakima Valley 
Fruit Growers’ Association one sea- 


is| son estimated within two carloads of 


its entire tonnage and in another 
season within 20 carloads. 


This year’s apple crop is expected 


We fastened our hog lot | to be a full normal yield, according 


wire to six large apple trees and last | to General Manager J. H . Robbms 


winter they gnawed the bark 
killed every one of the trees. 


We have just had a good rain and! have been ideal 
Crops are | quality of fruit. 


all vegetation is thriving: 


| good. Peaches and plums were most ' 


all killed by the frost while they were | . 


in bleom. The peas we planted in the 
middle of the winter now have young 
pea pods on them, they should always 








EVERYBODY BUSY. 


them from seed in the spring, by sow- 
ing very early for the fail-planted 
sets. 

I fertilize the whole soil, broadcast 
heavily and plant in rows about 15 
inches apart. The larger sets I place 
by hand in the rows three inches 
apart. Plant parsnips, salsify and car- 
rots the first of July and you will 
have nice, tender roots, while if sown 
early, as is done in the North, they will 
be overgrown and woody. 

Let us all try to have better gar- 
dens in the future than we have in the 
past. I love to garden and it is so 
nice to have vegetables right at hand. 
One can can so many nice things for 
winter and know they are pure and 
fresh. 





STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 





Editor Rural World:—The article 
on “Strawberry Culture” some weeks 
ago by Jacob Faith reminds me that 
I want to say a few words on that 


subject. 
My father also was a . pioneer 
strawberry grower, beginning 39 


years ago in Southeast Missouri and 
later growing them near Springfield, 
Missouri. He says last year was such 
a poor strawberry year, while here in 
Polk county it was a good year until 
the drouth began, but this year we 
can not have many berries as_ the 
drouth killed three-fourths of the 
vines. 

I have set strawberry plants every 
year for 39 years and we formerly 
made a little mound and spread roots 
out all over it, which was a most slow 
process of setting plants. Now the 
fruit instructors tell.us to make an 
opening with dibble or spade 
poke the roots down in it, which is 
a fast way and plants grow just as 
well as the old way. I never heard 
before of any one shortening the 
roots, nor did I ever hear of setting 
plants much deeper than they form- 
erly grew, for if the crown or top bud 


and 








be planted in February, and plant 
them thicker and cover deeper than 
when planted later. The lettuce we 
sowed early we began to use about 
April 26th. 

We have this spring set out a few 
appie trees, 60 peach trees and a 
dozen Himalaya vines. 

Wheat, oats and rye all look well. 


NETTIE B. RICHMOND. 





FRUIT IN NORTHWEST. 





To secure an accurate estimate of 
this year’s apple crop a tree. census 
of the four Pacific northwestern 
states, Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Montana, is being made by agents 
of the North Pacific Distributors, the 
co-operative central selling agency 
controlled by the growers and having 
headquarters in Spokane. 

It is the first time in the history of 
the Northwest fruit industry that such 
a complete estimate of the crop has 
been made. Adopting the plan fol- 
lowed in the Yakima valley, the dis- 
tributors aim to take three censuses 
during the season in an effort to se- 
cure reliable and approximately cor- 
rect information as to probable ton- 
nage in the various districts. It has 
been estimated that the growers last 
year lost $250,000 on account of the 
lack of reliable estimates on the crop, 





and | of the North Pacific Fruit Distribut- 
| ors, who adds that weather conditions 


for an excellent 
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:/ Why fool with 
burn and rot when 
135,000 have 
fouad Edwards 
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Ask for Book No. 3961 and give size of 
if »ossible. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
131) B5l Lock Street, Cincianati, Obie 
1914 
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"King of Balers” 


Light draft with or without 
tiorm. 

























SLUG -SHOT 


Used From Ocean to Ocean For 33 Years 


Seld by Seed Dealers of America. 


Saves Currants, 

ead Shrubs from Insec 
popuair prices. Write for free pamph 
Blighta, etc, © 

B. HAMMOND, Beacon, (Fishkill-on-Hudson), New York 


Cabbage, Melon, Flowers, Trees 
ts. Put up in popular packages at 
let on Bugs and 











MAIN & MARKET, 


Genuine Bluegrass, (Poa Pratensis) _ 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
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HORTHEAST MISSOURI SKETCHES, 


Editor Rural World: A large area 
of vacant lands and acres of land along 
our common roadways are now pro- 
ducing melilotus alba or sweet clover 
in great profusion. The seed of last 
year’s growth came up in late March 
and April, and truly the land is well 
decorated with a dense population of 
little alba plants. I am not positive as 
to whether this new growth of clover 
will attain size for blooming this sum- 
mer, but am inclined to favor the view 
that the earliest clover will develop 
flowers this year. We keepers of bees 
are solicitous on this subject, as we 
are advocates of melilotus, knowing 
that it is famous as a producer of 
sweet fluids for the bees and honey 
making. 

Indications are for a large harvest 
of peaches all over Northeast Missou- 
ri, and other varieties of fruit promise 
fair yields. Wheat, oats, grass crops 
and other products seem prosperous. 

There is great interest in this and 
adjoining counties in the draining of 
valley lands by a system of canals ex- 
tending along the rivers through sev- 
eral counties, seeking the Mississippi 

_as a final outlet for the flood waters, 
Canals are being established along the 
North Fabius, Wyaconda and other 
streams, and thousands of acres of the 
most valuable lands in these counties 
will thereby be brought into a condi- 
tion for the growing of corn, wheat 
and other crops. 

The observer notices that the rain- 
fall of the first four months of the 
year, is mild in showers and of a re- 
duced amount when compared with 
averages. Yet the earth is in prime 
condition for planting and cultivation. 
Very little interest is shown among our 
people in the sensational newspaper 
talk of war with Mexico. The Spanish- 
American war of 1898 caused greater 
attention, and even the British South 
African war aroused public sentiment. 
Well, peace is a very dear and blessed 
enjoyment, yet Thomas Jefferson said 
that storms and even wars may prove 
beneficial to a land and a people, and 
good Abraham Lincoln, in his peace 
loving spirit, was compelled to guide 
a great civil strife, in order that this 
“nation might live.” Most of us have 
a daily conflict with labor, and have to 
keep well out on the firing line in the 
combat with the grim and vital wolf. 
In the meantime the republic never re- 
treats, and the world of people is 
growing a few degrees better, morally 
and otherwise. JASPER BLINES. 

Alexandria, Mo. 





KANSAS WHEAT AND CORN CROP 
REPORT. 


The Kansas Board of Agriculture 
today issued a report on the state’s 
winter wheat and corn, as follows: 

Winter Wheat—The conditions and 
outlook for the growing winter wheat 
are very flattering, considering the 
state as a whole. On the total 8,333,- 
000 acres the condition averages 96.5, 
the highest for April reported since 
1903, and this too on a record-break- 
ing acreage. Growers estimated last 
fall that the total area sown would 
amount to about 8,580,000 acres. 
Thus it is seen that the loss up to 
this time amounts to less than three 
per cent. 

The wheat generally came through 
the winter with less injury than for 
years before, and in most localities af- 
forded valuable pasturage, some farm- 
ers reporting that the worth of this 
was greater than the cost of plow- 
ing, seed and seeding. This spring, 
however, more or less damage was 
done by dry weather and high winds 
in some of the western counties; for 
instance, in Logan, the chief sufferer, 
where, according to reports, 60 per 
cent may be abandoned. A half dozen 
counties or so neighboring Logan lost 
more or less from the same causes, 
as did several of the southwestern 
counties, but in the latter the acre- 
age is limited and of small import- 
ance, taken in connection with the 
whole. In the eastern three-fifths of 
the state the wheat generally looks 
so well it is believed that practically 
mone will be plowed up, although 
overpasturing has reduced prospects 
in a few fields, while some reporters 
exhibit concern over stands they be- 
lieve too thick and growth that is too 
rank. Hessian flies are noted now 
and then by correspondents in less 





than a dozen counties, all but three 
being in the northern two-thirds 
of the eastern third of the state. Tak- 
ing into account the total acreage the 
infestation of the pests reported is so 
inconsequential as to scarcely justify 
mention. Correspondents make no 
reports whatever of the presence of 
chinch bugs or “green bugs.” 

This report is based on the situa- 
tion existing Saturday, April 25. At 
that time conditions in practically the 
whole of the eastern half of the 
state were excellent, while in the ma- 
jority of the counties in the west 
moisture was needed for continuance 
of vigorous growth. 

Corn—lIt is too early for figures of 
any considerable importance on corn, 
but in answer to the question, “Will 
an unusually large area be planted?” 
correspondents in 70 counties say 
“No,” and reporters in the other 35 
counties say that as much as or more 
than usual will be planted. These 
counties are about equally in the 
eastern and western thirds of the 
state. In the central third, the so- 
called “wheat belt,” and in scatter- 
ing counties elsewhere, so much land 
was devoted to wheat that there 
seems small probability of average 
corn plantings. Lack of home-grown 
seed of good quality will apparently 
have some effect. in lessening the 
usual acreage. Pre-planting opinions 
indicate that a normal corn acreage 
can scarcely be expected in Kansas 
this year. Conditions, however, have 
been uniformly excellent for plowing 
and preparing the land, and with 
somewhat higher temperatures fol- 
lowing recent rains planting will be 
pushed rapidly under circumstances 
more than ordinarily favorable. 





LEAD AND ZINC IN KANSAS. 


The value of the lead and zinc pro- 
duced at mines in Kansas in 1913, ac- 
cording to J. P. Dunlop, of the Unit- 
ed States Geological Survey, was 
$1,343,432, compared with $1,680,744 
in 1912. The decrease was due to the 
lower price of spelter and to the de- 
cline in recoverable spelter from 10,- 


633 tons in 1912 to 10,088 tons in| 


1913. Most of the mines in the 
Badger-Peacock district were idle and 
the district produced little ore. The 
Lawton district was very active, sev- 
eral new concentrating plants were 
erected, and the mine output was 
double that of 1913. The output will 
probably be still greater in 1914, as 
several new plants will be in opera- 
tion. The yield of lead concentrates 
in the Galena district increased 173 
tons, but the sales of zinc concen- 
trates (all except 198 tons of which 
was sphalerite) decreased over 2,600 
tons. Mining developments compared 
favorably with those of other years 
in spite of lower prices paid for zinc 
concentrates, and the production ex- 
ceeded the sales, so that the decline 
in production was not nearly as large 
as the figures indicate. The percent- 
age of concentrates recovered to 
crude ore mined increased appreciab- 
ly, indicating a lower proportion of 
ore from the “sheet ground.” 


Weekly Market Report 


Cattle Off; Hogs Firm; All Grades of 
Cattle Slow and 10c Lower. 
Hogs in Fair Demand. 





CATTLE—Supply of beef steers was 
moderate and the quality mainly me- 
dium. There was a good demand for 
desirable grades of steers, and prices 
in most cases looked steady. How- 
ever, market was on a slow basis, 
and buyers operated sluggishly. They 
were disinterested in medium grades, 
unless sellers would concede  dis- 
counts. On the bulk of the medium 
grades it was a 10c lower deal, and 
market was rather slow at the de- 
cline. Aside from a small bunch of 
yearlings that made $9, there were 
few loads that bettered the $8.50 
mark. Clearance was fairly season- 
able. 

. Supply for the butcher division was 
also moderate, and with a few excep- 
tions, included a very few choice 
grades of heifers. Demand was hard- 
ly as good as it was last week, but 
still it was of ample volume to ab- 
sorb the small offering. Market was 





inclined somewhat to slowness, and 
while sellers complained in places on 
medium-grade heifers, yet it was a 
steady trade on the bulk. A load of 
yearling steers and heifers topped the 
market at $9, but there were few 
straight loads that went above $8.50 
mark. While the supply of cows was 
moderate, market was slow and buy- 
ers bearish. The demand from out- 
siders was not as good as it was last 
week, and this lack of support was 
plainly felt. Most of the cows were 
on a 10c lower basis, and were rather 
slow at the decline. Bulls were slow. 
Feeder and stocker market was 
slow and prices mostly 10@15c lower. 
The inquiry was about evenly divided 
between stockers and feeders, and 
there were but few loads of either of- 
fered. Sellers claimed it was impos- 
sible to place their holdings at any- 
thing like steady prices, and all tran- 
sactions were effected at the decline. 
There was a good demand for the 
moderate supply of Texas steers, and 
they had changed hands soon after 
the market opened. Order buyers 
took slightly more interest in the 
trade than they did last week, and 
with a good demand from packers, 
sellers had no trouble placing their 
steers at fully steady prices. Most 
of the steers sold at $7.50@7.65, latter 
price being top for the day on the 
early market. Only a small offering 
was available from canner territory. 
Yearlings, however, were not in good 
demand, and sold mostly 10c lower. 
Canners and oxen were steady. 


HOGS—The week opened with but 


a moderate supply, and, as there was | 


a good demand, the market was 
active and all good hogs that were re- 
ceived early found ready sale at prices 
that were on a bc higher basis than 
at the close of last week, but toward 
noon it seemed that most of the ad- 
vance was lost and the late trade 
therefore was not any better than the 
Saturday market. 


Two loads of medium-weight hogs 
sold to one of the order buyers for 
$8.62%, which was the top of the 
market, while the bulk of the hogs 
sold at $8.45@8.55. Packers were 
rather slow in their operations, so 
that the plain and mixed hogs found 
but little of the advance. 


The top was the highest in the 
West, as the highest price in Chicago 
was $8.60, and none of the up-river 
markets were able to get even that 
figure and the bulk was equally as 
high or higher than the bulk in Chi- 
cago. What hogs met with the ap- 
proval of shippers and city butchers 
found sale at $8.52% and above, while 
the plain and mixed grades in gen- 
eral sold at $8.25@8.50, and the larger 
proportion went to the packers. 

Best grade of lights weighing under 
165 pounds found sale at $8.30@8.55, 
fair kinds brought $7.90@8.25, good 
quality pigs went at $7.90@8.10, fair 
to medium offerings sold at $7.25@ 
7.75 and the poor grades at $6.50@ 
7.15, and there were many of the lat- 
ter kind on sale. Some of the poorer 
grades did not sell. 

SHEEP—Although there was a lib- 
eral support of sheep and _ lambs, 
there was no material change to the 
trade. Here and there it was thought 
that sales were made ona weaker 
basis, but the trade in general was 
steady. Offerings included several 
loads of clipped western lambs, and 
there was also a good many spring 
lambs received from Tennessee. 





One lot of choice springersg ~ 
Tennessee sold at $9.90, which 
the top of the market, while fe. 
lot of good ones brought $9.85 a 
some that were just fair went 4 
$7.40@7.75. A load of spring 
from Missouri sold at $8.40. The 
clipped lambs were from the 
of Nebraska and sold at $8.20, 
other clipped ones went at $7.60@8, 
Buyers were ready traders for 
good lambs, both clipped and spprj 

Best fat sheep sold at $5.75, th 
same as the latter part of last we 
while the fair to medium ones sold 
$5.50, which is also the same ag 
were bringing toward the cloge 


the week. Thin sheep were a little 
slow to move, as there was little de 
mand for them. Good stockers ang — 


choppers went at $4@4.35, fair grades 


$3.50@3.85, while bucks sold at $459 — 


@4.75, which is the same as all of 
last week. 

HORSES—The~ eastern demand 
came largely for the good quality 
types of chunks and drafters ang 
these with extra good quality solq- 
high. General good quality kinds of 
work horses also met a right fair de 


mand and these like other types found ~ 


sales in a satisfactory range all the 
way through. There was a nice show- 
ing of southern purchasers and they 
were working on a good strong basig 
all day. The kinds that met with the 
most satisfactory sales were toppy 
kinds of work animals suitable to the 
southern climate. These sold as well, 

MULES—tThe best demand came for 
the good-quality kinds of quality 
types of big mules and -miners, but 
anything with the required 
sold fairly well. Common were neg- 
lected. 
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Dealers Wanted “@ 
in So. Illinois, E. Missouri and Arkansas, to handle 


Hupmobile Autos. 
‘Weber Imp. & Auto Co., 1900 Locust st., St. Louis, 





THE AUTO-FEDAN HAY PRESS; 
Bales your hay, Means onc less man, Both 
20 per cent, : beitand power presses, 


al ¥.* = i we 
———si (5?) AA | 
The AUTO-FEDAN JN 
HAY PRESS co. \/ \J 


Kersas City, Mo. 


Send Us Your Orders and Consignments of Hay, 
1585 West 12th Street 
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The opportunity of securing free heme. 
steads of 160 acres each, and the low a 
priced lands of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, will soon have = 

Canada offers a hearty welcome to the Settler, 
to the man with a family looking for a home; 
to the farmers son, to the renter, to all who 
wish to live under better conditions. 

Canada’s grain yield in 1913 is the 
talk of the world. uxuriant Grasses give 
cheap fodder for large herds; cost of raising 
and fattening for market is a trifle, 

The sum realized for Beef, Butter, Milk and # 
Cheese will pay fifty per cent on the @ 
investment. 2 

Write for literature and particulars asto —24 
reduced railway rates to ett: 
Superintendent of Immigration, fe) act 

Ottawa, Canada, or to 16 45 
Canadian Government Agent, Fak 


Geo. A. Cook, 125 W. 
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_ Two Papers Every Week. 





“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 
Writes a regular subscriber, who has read t for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEK iesue of the 


Louis Globe-Democrat 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $1, 


and this is the antmous verdict of its more than a half Nion readers. 
BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, biggest and rion 
fs STRICTLY 

ALL THE NEWS ° 


APER, and sree 
ional, Man who dettres 'to Cheeni iewtell iol uae aut ae se te 
ons! time 
a large daily . while t —» BH variety wae well-selected ne mate 


h amily 
¢! Stites, bat | 


an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. 


Bight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 


Sample Copies Free. 
GLOBE PRINTING CO. 


SE. LOUIB, MO. 
be 
RURAL and GLOBE a $1.00 EF 
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The Pig 


4  fOGGING DOWN CROPS. 











' The Iowa station reports an experi- 
Ps in “hogging down” corn for 
years with 10 spring shotes to 
the acre, the shotes weighing about 75 
gs each. 
Comparing the average cost of pro- 
jon per 100 pounds of grain with 
and without the various supplemental 
' erops and feeds, the following results 
were obtained: Hogged down with 
soybeans $2.73, with cowpeas $2.87, 
ape and pumpkins $1.86, Canadian 
geld peas $4.42, hairy vetch $5.85, corn 
without supplement $3.14, with meat- 


aaa 4 meal $2.45, and with rye pasture and 
$4.50 meatmeal $2.69. 
ll of Replies received from a large num- 


per of farmers estimate the saving 
per bushel of corn by the hogging- 


on i down method at an average of 6.89 
and cents. | A 
sold - It is the general conclusion that 
is of gpring-farrowed shotes, weighing 100 | 
Y des to 170 pounds are the most adaptable | 
ound to hogging down conditions, although 
| the younger pigs and old sows may be so 
how- fed to advantage. ae, 
they The farmers’ reports indicated an | 
basig average production of 12 pounds of | 
1 the pork per bushel of corn fed, when | 
oppy hogged down. — Actual experiments 
) the gave the following results: 
well, With standing corn without supple- | 
e for ment, 7.76 pounds per bushel of corn, 
ality this is considered low and is account- 
but ed for by unfavorable conditions; corn 
ality’ and meatmeal 15.73 pounds; corn, | 
neg- meatmeal and green rye 18.37 pounds; ' 

corn and soybeans 13.05 pounds; dry- 

lot corn and meatmeal 15.30 pounds; 
—— and dry-lot corn alone 9.20 pounds. 

The average size of a field hogged 

handle down at one time was reported at 19 | 

acres, carrying approximately 13 hogs | 
Louis, per acre. 
a The carrying capacity of an acre of | 
ESS; sianding corn for a period of 30 days, | 
n. Both with shotes weighing 125 to 150 


pounds, is estimated at 14 to 15 head 
when corn is yielding 40 bushels per 
acre, and 21 to 22 head when corn is 
yielding 60 bushels. 

The commonly accepted time to turn 
hogs into the field is when the corn is 
well dented. 





POINTERS ON BREEDING. 


lig fi 





There are three serious defects to 
ayoid in selecting hogs for breeding, 
tlamely, weakness through the heart, 


7 « 


Weak or swayed back, and weak pas- | 


terns. These are faults which the big 
- hog-growers of the west have learned 
a from years of costly experience to 


—J 






5s 


With these breeders no other good 
Qualities will compensate for these de- 
fecis. Here in New York state, in 
Selecting breeding animals for meat 


Chester-Whites or Durocs, and these I 
Consider the most profitable and popu- 
lar hog with us, the chief characteris- 
tits should be broad, deep, thick-meat- 




























ahd the legs short and sturdy. 
The animal should stand up well on 
its toes, Small ears, fine in texture and 


Wing coarse hair along the top of 
the neck and shoulders should be 
avoided. The sow may be longer 
| Wodied than the boar, and she should 
have at least 12 good teats. 

Uniformity in type is essential for 
od profits in growing swine. No 
Wo breeds or types feed exactly alike, 
_ aid where there is a mixture, there is 

‘variation in finish and weight that 

Sure lessens the selling price. 

I believe that all successful hog- 
Sowers will agree with me that, for 
the best results, both the boar and all 

sows should be purebred, of one 
and of the same type. Mixing up 
breeds in a haphazard way is sure 

Tesult disastrously to the one who 

es hog-growing much of a busi- 
Mss —C.. N. Y. 
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CANADIAN FATTENING. 











_ At the Canadian experiment farm 
e fattening pigs are closed in their 
after they reach 50 to 60 pounds 
ght. Previous to that time they 





ayoid, and they have a right to know. | 


Production of either the Berkshires, | 
| to mingle with the rest of the herd,; by a bran mash or give 10 
| and all stock cars used for shipping | santenin and 20 grains areca nut after 





have free run for exercise,. Breeding 
sows are kept outside and housed in 
small cheaply-constructed pens un- 
til about 10 days before they are due 
to farrow, when they are placed in 
the warm pens, 

These sows while outside get sec- 
ond-cutting clover hay, fine-grass hay 
or alfalfa hay, raw mangels or cooked 
turnips, and at the start 1 to 1% 
pounds of grain daily, the latter be- 
ing increased to three to five pounds 
daily just before they are closed in to 
farrow, at which time they are fed on 
a laxative ration of shorts, bran, oil- 
| cake meal and crushed oats, the lat- 
| ter being the best grain feed for a 
| breeding sow. A few roots and a 
little skimmilk are given. 





| 
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| NATION WIDE ATTEMPT TO CON- 
TROL HOG CHOLERA. 

| A nation-wide campaign to control 
| hog cholera is to be made in the very 
near future if the plans are carried 
out which were suggested at a recent 
meeting of the federal and state of- 
| ficials who have the work in charge. 
Every year one hog out of every 








disease. Only by the full and hearty 
co-operation of stockmen and farmers 
| in carrying on a definite campaign of 
control can outbreaks of this disease 
| be prevented says Dr. F.B. Hadley of 


| the College of Agriculture of the 
| University of Wisconsin. 
| While properly prepared serum is 


ithe only agent known which can be 
used to combat the disease, 
simple measures for preventing 


it 





ten in this country succumbs to this; 


certain ; 


Pile loose dirt about the edges of 
the cover and seal it up. Do this late 
in the evening, and by morning there 
will be a good pit of charcoal. Crush 
six bushels of the charcoal, add eight 
pounds of salt, two quarts of air- 
slaked lime, and one bushel of wood 
ashes. 

Mix thoroughly, then sprinkle over 
this 1% gallons of water into which 
1% pounds of copperas have been 
dissolved. Stir the mixture while 
pouring on the water. Put the mix- 
ture in a hoglot in a self-feeder. It 
not only acts as a tonic, but is con- 
ducive to a maximum protein assimi- 
lation.—N. Y. Farmer. 





AROUND THE HOG PEN. 





Keep the pens clean and dry to pre- 
vent disease among your hogs. Don’t 
let drafts blow on the hogs—drafts 
are fatal to them, causing pneumonia, 
rheumatism and various other ail- 
ments. 

if your hogs are sick or not doing 
well, find out what the trouble is. It 
will pay. A squealing hog is not 
profitable—a contented hog grunts. 
Don’t keep them in too small a pen. 
Exercise is essential to health. Give 
small pigs plenty of exercise, it may 
prevent thumps. 

Give the sow and pigs plenty of 
room on the sunny side of a build- 
ing. 

Colony houses for brood sows are 








more sanitary than a central house. 

If your little pigs are troubled 
with scours change the diet of the 
sow. Do not feed dirty, spoiled or 





j 
| 
| 
| from infecting healthy herds can 
| successfully adopted. 


be , sour feed. 


A FINE SPECIMEN. 


Thoroughly cook all meat 


| SCraps. 


| Keeping the pens, yards and ani-| 


| preventing an outbreak. 
{the disease is carried from one farm 
to another on the farmer’s boots; or 


by animals and machinery that picks 


| 
| fected quarters. 


| All hegs coming into the 
| should be quarantined for a 


| disinfected before using in order to 


| ly treated with the serum. 
| To further assist this work, 


which will be used for field demon- 
strations and to place federal in- 
spectors in those serum manufac- 
turing plants doing an _ interstate 
business. 





MAKING CORNCOB CHARCOAL. 





Here is a plan by which some farm- 
ers are making corncob charcoal for 
the hogs. It is a good one and gives 
a plan by which the farmer can uti- 
lize the cobs for a good purpose. 
There is nothing else better than 
corncob charcoal as a conditioner for 
the swine. It is cheaper and better 
than many of the remedies that are 
extensively advertised throughout the 
country. 

Dig a pit five feet deep, four feet in 
diameter at the top and one foot at 
the bottom. Start a fire of corncobs 
at the bottom of the pit, then add 
more corncobs until the flame is large 
and leaping to the top of the pit. Fill 
in with corn cobs at once and place 
a sheet iron cover over the top. 





If hard bony enlargements form on 


mais clean and free from all chances the hock joints of your small pigs, 
of infection, is the first step toward | the chances are that they have rickets. 
Very often | Introduce some new blood into the 


herd and feed your pigs per each 100 


' 


| pounds weight a mixture of calcium 


| phosphate pulverized, nux vomica 2 


herd | 
period | and 10 grains santonin per each 100 
of three weeks before being allowed]! pounds, followed in about six hours 


con- 
hair show good breeding. Swine | gress recently appropriated $500,000 | ones. 


up bits of soil or dirt near the in- | ounces, artificial carlsbad salts 10 


ounces. 
For worms give 5 grains calomel 


grains 


| breeding hogs should be thoroughly {a 24 hour fast. 


Follow some of your hogs to the 


td sides, heavy hams and shoulders, keep the infection from spreading to/| packing house and see them inspect- 
and thick meated neck and jowls, with disease-free farms. In order to avoid / ed. 
deep and broad chest, ribs well sprung | severe losses, herds that are threat- | bercular. 
ened with cholera, should be prompt- | 


It will pay in case they are tu- 
Use plenty of whitewash around 
| the pens. 

Isolate all sick hogs. Burn all dead 
J. H. Coffman, Veterinarian in 
| Hog Cholera Serum Production, Idaho 
Experiment Station. 





During a recent outbreak of hog 
cholera in Allegheny county, Pennsyl- 
vania, 350 hogs were vaccinated with 
serum, the result being a largely de- 
creased death rate. 


The Shepherd 


THE SPRING LAMBS. 














My sheep are lambing now and I 
have but little time for anything but 
business. Work on the farm at any 
time is anything but a lazy man‘s 
job, but winter finds us with the most 
spare time and I like to have the 
lambs come early so I can give them 
full attention. The one time that we 
must look after sheep is in lambing. 
If the weather is cold they may chill 
te death; occasionally a mother will 





not own her lamb and in the case of 


Out of stretchy Sows and 
Boars. It is your move. 
P. Vissering, 








——Se 


twins we must see that they keep 
together at first. We have little pens 
for the mothers which have twing 
and are inclined to leave them. How- 
ever, they are generally the best of 
mothers and grieve over their dead 
lambs in a way to make one’s heart 
ache. On the ranch there are none 
of the dreadful cries of the starving 
orphans that are heard on the range. 
My very first sheep was one of these 
orphans. I made one visit to the 
lambing ground and that was all I 
ever wanted. I can hear those cries 
yet and the time will come when such 
things will not be tolerated. There 
will be laws to cover this just as 
there is for the humane feeding and 
watering of stock in shipping. These 
orphan losses in a financial way are 
favorable to ranch sheep. We always 
have a few for some unavoidable rea- 
son, but we raise them on cow's milk 
like a calf. Rangemen tell me it is 
better to have lambs come later, so 
they will have grass to eat and that 
they will do better. I do not find it 
so. The lambs will begin to nibble at 
the alfalfa hay when three or four 
days old and will soon eat as well as 
their mothers. They are ali started 
and care. for themselves when the 
spring work is on and most farmers 
are worked to death. The rangemen 
forget that when they are lambing 
that is all they have to do, while a 
farmer has many other things to at- 
tend to. I find in nearly every way 
that sheep on the ranch and on the 
range are entirely different busi- 
nesses. The rangeman, from a money 
point of view just lets his 

die, loses stray sheep in the brush 
without bothering about them and the 
sick must get well themselves or die. 
But such methods on the ranch would 
be a disgrace. We will expect to keep 
a better grade, or even pure breeds, 





and so cannot afford such losses, 
Here is where I suffered. When {I 
started in on sheep only one man 


that I knew was handling them on 
the ranch and I had no one from 
whom to ask advice when in trouble 
except a rangeman and all he knew 
was to let the bum sheep die. I 
could do that without any help, so I 
just had to blunder along, reading all 
I could find in papers on the subject 
and studying my own situation. [I 
forgot to say how little I knew of 
stock or farm work except what I 
bad read, until I came to the ranch 
13 years ago. I scarcely knew a 
sheep when I saw one, so it is very 
evident that if I could make it pay 
at all that any farmer raised to the 
business ought to make a big thing 
out of it. Discussions on sheep in 
the papers have been a great help to 
me and I hope these lines on my mis- 
takes may prevent some other farm- 
er from going the same rough road. 
Let us consult together and profit by 
the mistakes of others. Before I give 
my figures I would like to say that 
my flock consists of the ordinary 
scrub, range sheep that I have picked 
up anywhere from one to a half 
dozen.. They are all sizes and coarse 
and fine wool of all grades. The one 
trouble in getting started on the 
ranch is that rangemen do not want 
to sell a hundred or two, so we have 
to pick them up wherever we can. 
Mine are in no way a selected: lot. 
This simply emphasizes what I have 
said about making any profit. Pure- 
bred sheep or good grades, like any 
other stock, will naturally pay better 
than scrubs and I can say right here 
that I do not intend to always have 
scrubs; but they proved both cheap 
and profitable and are especially good 
to practice on, for a beginner is bound 
to lose more or less and, in fact, any 
one in the stock business must ex- 
pect some losses. One of the strong- 
est points in sheep raising is that 
they are so little work or trouble 
most of the time. For about eight 
months they will run on pasture. 
You only have to keep a little water 
running and corral them at night. 
When evening comes mine are all in 
or close by, and all there is to do is 
to shut the gate and open it in the 
morning. Even this is not necessary 
if you have a coyote-tight fence, but 
we sleep better when they are cor- 
raled and most of them like to go _ 
into their house—D, GC Mullen in 
Field and Farm. 
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The right of the state to regulate in- 
surance rates was settled once for all 
by the supreme court upholding as 
constitutional the Kansas fire insur- 
ance law of 1909. Chief Justice White 
and Justices Vandevanter and Lamar 
dissented, holding insurance was a 
private contract with which the state 
had no right to interfere. 





The national department of agricul- 
ture is trying to eliminate the danger 
to cattle from poisonous plants on na- 
tional forest ranges. Of these plants, 
larkspur, loco-weed, death camas and 
water-hemlock are the most poison- 
ous. Larkspur does the most harm, 
because it is so widely distributed ana 
ig particularly bad for cattle. Ordi- 
narily, horses will not. eat larkspur, 
and sheep can eat it without apparent 
injury. 





Modern traffic is producing a curi- 
ous effect on roads. Col. R. E. B. 
Crompton, British road engineer, re- 
ports that, instead of showing com- 
pression followed by true wear, care- 
ful measurements on a road gave the 
proof of the fact that some portions 
had been actually raised, and that the 
surface had been deformed in waves. 
It is explained that the action of 
wheels at the speeds now employed is 
no longer true rolling. It is more in 
the nature of rythmical percussive 
action, the wheels striking the ground 


at regular intervals, and this tends 
to change the flat surface into waves. 





Tillage is an important factor in 
the control of soil moisture. The 
ideal condition of the soil for con- 
trolling moisture is to be porous 
enough so that moisture will pass in- 
to it readily, and fine enough so that 
it will hold a large percentage of 
moisture by capillarity and still have 
room between the soil particles for 
air. This is true of subsoil ag well 
as of the surface soil. 





According to an estimate by Sir 
John Murray, the total annual rain- 
fall upon all the land of the globe 
amounts to 29,347.4 cubic miles, and 
of this quantity 6,524 cubic miles 
drain off through rivers to the sea. A 
cubic mile of river water weighs, ap- 
proximately, 4,205,650,000 tons, and 
carries in solution, on the average, 
about 420,000 tons of foreign matter. 
In all, about 2,735,000,000 tons of 
solid substances are thus carried an- 
nually to the ocean. 





Although ice cream may be consid- 
ered a luxury eaten like candy and 
fruit largely for the pleasure of the 
taste, and nowhere considered a staple 
food article, unless it is in the hos- 
pitals that use it, the ice cream trade 
in the United States reaches the enor- 
mous total of 100,000,000 gallons an- 
nually not including that manufac- 
tured and consumed in the homes. 
This cream will retail at $1.40 a gal- 
lon or the sum of $140,000,000 year- 
ly. Sold at wholesale it would bring 
85 cents a gallon or $85,000,000 a 
year if sold in lots, and the demand 
for it is constantly increasing. Here 
is an outlet for the dairy output of 
the farmer that pays a much greater 
profit than butter or cheese. 





CONGRESS ADDS TO NATIONAL 
FOREST. 


Nearly 17,000 acres have just been 
added by act of congress to the Cari- 
bou national forest, Idaho. This is 
one of the first of such additions 
through congressional action, and ts 
the largest so far made by direct 
legislation. 

Those who have followed the na- 
tional forest movement in this coun- 
try will recall that most of the forests 
have been created through presiden- 
tial proclamation, which set aside, 
for timber growing or for water pro- 
tection, certain areas of the public 
domain. In March, 1907, however, 
congress passed a law that no further 
| additions should be made to the na- 
tional forest areas in the states of 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington and Wyoming, except 
through congressional action. 

Since July, 1909, residents of the 
city of Montpelier, Idaho, have been 
petitioning to have this 17,000 acres 
added to the Caribou national forest, 
because the area includes the water- 
shed of the stream which furnishes 
the city’s water supply. Not being 
within a national forest, the tract 
was given over to unregulated graz- 
ing and other uses which resulted in 
stream pollution and became a serious 
menace to health. The citizens of 
Montpelier, at several times subse- 
quent to their first efforts in 1909, re- 
newed their petition; and the act 
just passed represents the successful 
outcome of their efforts. 





FIRST FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 
LAUNDRY. 


The first farmers’ co-operative 
laundry in the United States is now 
in successful operation at Chatfield, 
Minn., where it is doing much to 
eliminate for the overworked farm 
woman the terrors of “blue Monday.” 
Chatfield is only a small village and 
the laundry’s patrons are almost en- 
tirely obtained from the open coun- 
try around. Coarse clothing of all 
sorts, overalls, rugs, bed clothing, and 
fine fabrics as well are handled at a 
uniform price of 5 cents a pound for 
washing and ironing. An extra charge 
is made for such articles as neéd to 
be ironed by hand. The laundry is 
managed in connection with a co-op- 
erative creamery, paying to the 
creamery a reasonable rental for the 
use of a part of its building. Modern 
machinery was installed at the be- 
ginning and =a experienced laundry- 








man engaged as superintendent. For 


the first year of operation, which has 
just closed, the receipts were $5,403, 
70 per cent of which was paid out 
for wages. Patrons received a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent and stockholders 
6 per cent additional. The success of 
the innovation will, it is said, prove 
most encouraging to rural workers 
every where. 





WHAT TO DO WHEN 
FAILS. 


In an article on “Legumes for the 
Corn-Belt Live Stock Farmer,” Pro- 
fessor Handschin of the University of 
Illinois says among other things: 

“So far, the soy bean seems to be 
the most valuable substitute when 
clover fails, although it has the dis- 
advantage of adding another culti- 
vated crop to the corn area which 
is already large on most corn belt 
farms. However, where the field is 
especially free from weeds, the beans 
may be drilled in and raised without 
cultivation. At least this seems to 
be giving satisfactory results at sev- 
eral experiment stations and also in 
the hands of a number of practical 
farmers. 

“The yields of soy beans seem to 
compare favorably with other legumes 
ranging from 1% to 3 tons of hay, 
and from 15 to 20 bushels of seed. 
The hay is proving a very satisfac- 
tory roughage for cattle. They eat 
it readily and seem to thrive upon it 
as well as on good clover hay. The 
bean, while so far not extensively 
tried with cattle, has not proved en- 
tirely satisfactory as a means of re- 
placing cotton seed meal, oil meal, 
and other protein concentrates. More 
experimental work along this line 
will no doubt give us more exact in- 
formation as to just how far the 
bean can be used in cattle feeding. 
In the feeding of swine, soy bean 
meal has proved quite satisfactory as 
a protein concentrate, being able to 
replace all ordinary protein feeds ex- 
cept tankage meat meal, and the most 
expensive very concentrated protein 
feeds. 

“The bean is also at present a 
profitable crop to raise for seed, as 
the demand usually greatly exceeds 
the supply of good seed, and until the 
crop is much more generally grown, 
there should beaready outlet for all 
good seed at satisfactory prices. 

“Considering all of these facts, it 
would seem best for the live stock 
farmer in the corn belt to make a 
conservative but persistent effort to 
grow alfalfa successfully, and sup- 
plement this by the growing of red 
clover as one of the crops in the 
regular rotation, which can be re- 
placed by soy beans when it fails.” 





CROSS-EYES. 


One of the most conspicuous and an- 
noying conditions that may occur in 
the eyes of a young child is squint, or 
what is commonly known as “cross- 
eyes.” It occurs chiefly between the 
ages of 2 and 6 and comes on grad- 
ually at first, showing some slight 
turning inward in one eye, at times, 
until finally something occurs to pre- 
cipitate a definite attack and the eye 
turns in to a greater or less degree 
and remains so. Frequently a convul- 
sion or an attack of coughing, espe- 
cially during whooping-cough or some 
like irritation to the general nervous 
system, bring on the attack, and is 
considered by the child’s mother to be 
the cause. This is incorrect. When 
the eye is turned it will not look di- 
rectly at the object at which the other 
eye is looking, and doubling of the vi- 
sion is the result. This “doubled vi- 
sion” is very annoying, as any one 
may judge for himself by slightly 
pressing one eye out of position with 
the fingers. In order to escape this 
annoyance the child unconsciously 
stops using the eye that is turned in, 
and this, in time, leads to changes in 
the nerve tissues ~ which makes the 
child’s sight defective in that eye. 
Formerly many physicians advised 
parents to wait until the child grew 
older before having anything done to 
the eye, feeling that an operation was 
the only thing to relieve the condition, 
or that the child might “outgrow it.” 
This, in the light of our present knowl- 
edge, is bad advice. By the time the 
child gets to be 8 or 10 years old the 
sight in’the eye is defective from dis- 


CLOVER } 





use, and cannot be restored, 
failure of vision has usually og 
even though the eye has 5 Ay 
itself spontaneously. It is very 
tant, therefore, not to allow the; 
to stop using the squinting or ty 
eye. It is not always necessary to, 
erate. Usually glasses have to | 
worn to stop the strain, and there » 
other forms of treatment which » 
many times effective. If these x 
fail and the eye continues to 
operation may have to be done to kes 
the eye straight and to save the gis 
in that eye. But not more than hal 
perhaps even less, will require oy 
tion. Fortunately treatment ig x 
more judiciously given and often 
more successful now than it used 
be, and the present generation of chit” 
dren will probably not show go & 
quently the defects caused by negig 
ed “cross-eyes.” 





DAMAGE BY TRESPASSING 4) 
MALS. 


Farmers in old English days, 
John H. Ingham in the April @ 
and Comment, The Lawyer’s 
zine, had to fence in their anig 
and keep them from trespassing 
the inclosed or uninclosed lands 
others. While this rule applies wal 
to a populous and highly cultivates | 
country, it is not so reasonable in 4 
newly settled community, where 
landowner should be allowed to i 
his animals run at large and be rig 
ly subjected to whatever losses to 
land or stock are caused by his o 
failure to fence against the an 
of his neighbors. The common 
rule is in force in many of the states; | 
in others it has been changed by) 
fencing statutes; in others still it hag” 
been declared never to have been in 
force. Where the owner is driving | 
his animals along a public highway, 
the common-law rule does not apply 
in full force and he is not liable for 
their wandering into unfenced land, 
if he does all he can to remove them, ~ 
Otherwise, where the animals ar 
merely straying along a highway, Al 
English case that gave rise to a great 
deal of discussion held that where an — 
ox, driven through a street, entered © 
the open door of a shop and damaged © 
goods, the owner of the animal was | 
not liable, no negligence on the : 
of his servants being shown. : 





ORGANISM IN CONDENSED MILK, | 


It may come as a distinct surprise to © 
many persons to learn that the process © 
of manufacturing condensed milk hag” 
not yet passed the crude stage. Cem” 
tain general rules of technical proce 
dure and manufacturing operations 
are followed as closely as the experie 
ence of factory superintendents or othe 
ers in charge of the plants will pew) 
mit; but the art of preparing a wir” 
form product can scarcely be said af) 
yet to rest on anything like a scieie 
tific basis. Regarding one feature of 
condensed milk, namely, its bacterioe® 
ogy, almost ncthing was known until 
quite recently. 

Natural milk is such a favorable 
medium for the development of bat) 
teria that it must be thoroughly ster” 
ized if it is to be preserved as such for 
any; length of time. Accordingly, it 
said that the more liquid brands 0 
preserved milk, which are found of 
the market in small numbers, are? 
teriologically sterile. Condensed mi am 
on the other hand, respresents a Pp ; 
uct that is concentrated to a qu 
or more of its original volume, 
an addition of sugar. Such a ¥ 
saccharine medium is relatively W 
vorable to bacterial growth and Wie 
therefore keep for a long time eve 
though not free from living org 
Not only is it unnecessary from) 
commercial point of view to sterill 
it ,but the exposure to temperatul 
requisite for effective destruction | 
bacteria tends to deteriorate the 0 
densed product in other ways. It 
comes brownish and solid. Mil 
usually condensed by evaporation ® 
der diminished pressure at a tempé 
ture considerably below the boll 
point of water. a 

A british investigator at St. ? 
tholomew’s Hospital in London, ¥ 
has lately conducted an extensive? 
amination of the fluid or semis 
products ordinariiy termed “conde? 
milk,” corroborates the experient 
his predecessors in stating that B 











ef grade. The lack of sterility 
i mn for condemning them; 
jy must be judged by the harmful- 
of their bacterial contents. 
"nndensed milk may contain the 
a of bacteria commonly found in 
4 milk. Inasmuch as these organ- 
can multiply in tins of con- 
milk, the actual number 
nt will depend largely on the age 
the sample. 
“fhe proper attitude for the hygienist 
biake in the face of the facts may 
iy be debated. Dr. Andrews, the 
nndon investigator referred to, rea- 
ably argues that as every one who 
fresh milk consumes in bulk the 
» bacteria found in small quanti- 
in condensed milks without suffer- 
be any ill effect, these may be regard- 
ag comparatively unobjectionable. 
Bi condensed milks find abundant 
among large numbers of the poor- 
classes in persons most susceptible 
parmful consequences. Even grant- 
the blameless nature of the orig- 
milk, can we view without con- 
=the circumstances which convert 
stn of condensed product into an 
ot pure culture of dangerous 
ms? Is condensed milk, numbering 
re than a quarter of a million germs 
cubic centimeter, a wholesome 
a desirable food or an adult, much 
for an infant? Whatever the an- 
er to this may be, it seems likely 
efficient pasteurization before the 
densing process would prevent the 
sence of such organisms in the final 
moduct. Fortunately, says the Jour- 
of the American Medical Associa- 
m, they are absent from the majori- 
ty of condensed milks, or present in 
ly small numbers. 


ITEMS, 


Cc. D. Lyon, 


In 1913, one of the dryest years on 
record, Levi had a field of 12 acres 
plant in corn. His usual acreage 
2) acres, and as he was only going 
i) plant about half that much, he con- 
luded to give the land extra prep- 
wation. It was plowed at the same 
ime the neighbors plowed, but he 
spent a week on the field, disking and 
rowing before planting. He 
Woubled the yield of any other man 
par him. 
Jake is a tenant farmer, and a good 
ig too, but his landlord is a town 
hand don’t know much. Last fall 
landlord had Jake to sow rye in 
arly October on 10 acres that had 
tn in tobacco, with a view of break- 
mg for corn this spring. I told Jake 
at unless the rye was turned under 
wiore it jointed, it would make 
Mouble for him, but the town man 
Msisted on letting it get big. He 
take the land April 28—May 2, when 
me rye was three feet high and says 
Was the hardest job of plowing he 
mer saw. Yesterday he was over to 
methe phone in calling the veterinary 
treat a bad shoulder on a horse, 
mid bad shoulder being due to the 
iplowing. It is safe to say that 
Won’t allow any one to get him 
Dsuch a scrape again. 
ithe only time I ever made a horse’s 
wilder sore at farm work was 
ing two acres of rye that was 
m™i0st in head. The day was not 
hot and the horses walked up 
mel although the ground was very 
and at night when I took the 
muars off old Dock had an awfully 
led shoulder, Fortunately we 
ai extra horse, but the experi- 
Ptaught me that whenever I 
ed rye to turn under to get it done 
e the plants began to joint. Rye 
up moisture very fast when it 
Ming into head, and the ground 
MS hard quick. 
Writing of rye; last spring I had 
acres of clover that had con- 
mrable volunteer rye in it. This 
mover was made into hay about 
mile June, and I think that it makes 
as good hay as I ever fed, al- 
always excepted. The clover 
@mix of alsike and medium red, 
i stand with about one-fourth 
mk of rye, and it cured up bright 
“€an as timothy, our horses eat- 
Up clean and keeping up as 
der heavy spring work as on 
we ever fed. 


i 
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3:Foot Telescope 
ALMOST FREE 


‘Toe are a thousand uses for this instrument in every home 
and on every farm orranch. You can see what your neigh- 

bors axe doing who live miles away from you. It 
will bring the remotest part of your farm to your 
door. You can tell who is in a carriage long be- 
fore they reach you. You can view and count 
stock on distant parts of your farm or ranch, 

POSITIVEL liberal manner before. These telescopes are made 

by one of the largest manufacturers of Europe; 

measure closed, 12 inches, and open over 3% feet in five sections. They 

are brass bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with 

powerful lensés, scientifically ground and adjusted. Guaranteed by the 

maker, Everyone living in the country should have one of these in- 

struments. Objects miles away are brought to view with astonish- 

ing clearness. 

Used as a microscope it is found of infinite value in discover- 
ing microbes and germs in plants, and seeds, eto, 
Heretofore telescopes of this size with solar eyepiece and 

multi-focal lenses, have sold for $8 to $10, or even more. We do 

not claim our telescope is as nice and expensive in every par- 

ticular of construction as a $10 telescope should be; that 

would be unreasonable; but it is a positive wonder for the 

price. Each telescope is provided with 2 interchangeable 

objective lenses—one for ordinary range and hazy at- 

mosphere, the other for extra long range in clear at- 


mosphere, increasmg the power and utility of Tele- 
scope about 50 per cent. 


Can Count Cattle Nearly 20 Miles Away. 


F. S. Patton, Kansas, says: “Can count: cattle 
nearly 20 miles away. Can see large ranch 17 
miles east, and can tell colors and count windows 
in the house.” 


Saw an Eclipse of Sun. 


L. S. Henry, The Saxon, New York, writes: 
“Your Solar eyepiece is a great thing, I wit- 
nessed the eclipse at the Austrian Tyrol 
ni I ag sun was almost 80 per cent con- 
cealed.” 


such a good telescope was never offered in such & 


THE COUPON 
BELOW TODAY 


These telescopes are 

imported from German 

manufacturers. They re- 

present the best skill of the 

old world. Labor there is 

much cheaper than here, hence 

the low price at which these 

wonderful telescopes are able to 

be sold. We guarantee this tele- 

scope to be as represented in every 

way. It is marked for adjustment, 

so that anyone can adjust it to the 

marks, and by a little practice can reg- 

ulate the lens for various distances. 

Scores of owners of this telescope would 
not take $5 to $10 for 
their instrument, if they 
could not get another 
one. They give universal 
satisfaction. Everyone is 

delighted. 


LIMITED OFFER 


is limited Send us $1.00 to pay for a one year extension on your 
Act subscription to our big farm paper Colman’s Rural World 
cents extra to help pay mailing and packing 
charges on the complete telescope outfit, which will be sent 
postpaid (total amount to remit, $1.35). Absolute guarantee 
of satisfaction or money refunded, 


Could See Sun Spots. 


Rutland, Vt., Feb. 16, 1910.—Tele- 
scope arrived O. K. I have seen the 
spots on the sun for the first time in 
my life—Dan C. Safford. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 
A GOOD TELESCOPE 


REMEMBER 


* ‘ Or 
ana ov 





Coupon Order Blank 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
718 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $1.85 for which you may extend my sub- 
scription one year to your big farm paper, Colman’s Rural World and 
send me one of your telescopes as advertised. Telescope to be as rep- 
resented in your advertisement, both as to size and quality. 


Colman’s 
Rural World 


718 Lucas Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS, - - MO. 
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Home Circle 


THE CALL FROM GALILEE, 








The rose of Sharon blooms for me 
Sweet as for Him of Galilee; 

The cedars of Lebanon and Tyre, 
Bathed in the golden sunset fire, 

In oriental splendor shine 

Like virgin charms at Vesta’s shrine. 


Dark cedars with bowed and spread- 


ing top, 

Could’st thou o’er shadow the very 
spot 

Where died the Man of Sorrow and 
Mystery; 

Thy shadows resting there could I 
but see, 


And let their shadows o’er me fall 
I would say ‘tis finished—I hear the 
call. 


The call to love, to cheer, to give; 

The call to do, to die, to live; 

The call to protect and defend 

My mother, wife and womankind 

From all the wiles and arts of men 

Who'd send them down 

Sin’s broad and wayward line. 

The call to expose the fraud and 
knave; 

The call to cheer the galley slave; 

The call to brother every man, 

Of every race and every clan; 

The call to resist evil, not to sup- 
press; 

The call to suceor my neighbor's dis- 
tress. 


The call I hear, it is plain to me, 

There is no place I long to see 

Like the bleak and barren plains of 
Galilee. 

Their silence would ten times louder 
speak 

Than trumpets from 
peak 

Of Him who rose to heights of virtue 
divine 

That none fail 
shrine. 


the mountain 


to worship at His 


If not divine Thou are divinity, 

And man’s soul mate and affinity; 

And had Thy Sermon on the Mount 

Been preached as often as the bloody 
fount, 

Perversed man ages ago have heard 
the call, 

And thus redeemed his aecursed fall. 


St. Louis. ALBERT E. VASSAR. 
FREEZING SPOILS FOOD. 








The nutritive value of food is great- 
ly reduced by freezing. This holds 
true not only of fruit and vegetables, 
but of corn fodder and_ ensilage, 
though the loss is less in the case of 
corn that is cut at once for ensilage 
than in that which is shocked for dry 
feed. 


FOR COOKING IN SPRING, 








In spring, it is hard to prepare 
meals that will be relished by per- 
sons who come to the table with 
a meager appetite. The following 
recipes, suggested by Miss Jennie 
Cox of the domestic science depart- 
ment of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, cover a wide range, 
and if followed will make the mem- 
bers of the household happy when 
mealtime comes: 

Spinach a la Creme—1 can spinach, 
1 cup cream, 6 tablespoons butter, 4 
tablespoons flour. Cook the butter 
and the flour together until they are 
smooth. Add boiled, chopped spinach, 
and cook the mixture for five minutes, 
with constant stirring. Add cream, 
salt and pepper to taste. Cook this 
mixture three minutes and serve it 
on toast. 

Leg of Lamb, Stuffed—Cut off the 
leg at the joint corresponding to the 
knee. Loosen the flesh around this 
joint with the fingers and the back 
of a small knife. Push the meat 
away from the bone at least as far as 
the next joint. Reverse the leg and 
push the meat from the hip bone, and 
so on until the meat is all detached 
from the bone. Then remove the 
bone. Fill the opening with bread 
stuffing, highly seasoned. Sew the 
meat into a compact shape and roast 
it about an hour and three quarters. 

Cauliflower With Nuts—1l caulifiow- 
-er, % eup chopped nut meais. Sepa- 
rate the blossoms and cook. them in 





salt water until they are tender. 
Drain the cauliflower and_ serve it 
with drawn butter sauce. Spread the 
nuts over the surface. 

Rhubarb Pie—1 cup cut rhubarb, 1 
cup sugar, 1 tablespoon flour, 1 table- 
spoon melted butter, 2 eggs. Mix the 
flour, sugar and yolks of eggs; add 
fruit and butter. Bake this in a 
single crust. Heap the pie lightly 
with meringue sprinkled with nut- 


meg, and brown it delicately in the | 


oven.—Kansas Industrialist. 





HANGING BASKETS. 





Hanging baskets are made of wire- |} 
work, earthenware, or wood and have | 
a piece of wire or a smal! chain at-| 
tached for suspending them. Re-| 
gardless of the material used, there 
should be holes in the bottom for 
drainage. 


one made of wire, a layer of moss 





| world structure would take place 
and continue forever. Creative his- 
tory of that kind would be in accord- 
ance with most men’s views, but then 
we are limited beings with moderate 
reasoning powers, and we often go 
astray. 

New stars and new creations are 
comparatively scarce in our day, but 
then we must remember that we only 





get a glimpse of a small part of the 
universe, and that the numbers of 
such bodies in the aggregate may 
amount to a large number. 

The Creator has constructed our 


| organs of vision in such a wonderful 


| manner that we can see 


} 


one inch deep should be spread over | 


the bottom and sides of the basket to 
hold the soil and prevent water from 
washing through. Ordinary potting 
soil consisting of one-half garden 
loam, one-fourth rotted manure and 
one-fourth sand is used to fill the 
baskets. 

For the center of the basket, rather 
low, compact growing plants are pre- 
ferable. Such as geraniums, coleus, 
dracaenas, ferns, alternantheras, and 
sweet alysum. Around the edge of 
the basket are placed plants of a 
drooping or trailing habit to hang 
over the sides. Lobelias, 
myrtle, and Wandering Jew 
among those which may be 
Other plants which appeal _ to 
grower’s taste may be substituted. 

To water the basket it may be dip- 
ped in a tub or basin until thorough- 
ly soaked or it may be sprinkled 
with a watering pot in the usual way. 
If a layer of moss is placed over the 
surface between the plants, less 
water will be required and the basket 
will present a neater appearance. 


are 
used. 
the 


the light 
| Which emanates from luminous bodies 
hundreds of billions of miles distant 
| from our earth, but the stars them- 
selves are invisible, owing to their 
immense distance from us. I have 
often thought it was providential that 


| we @ allow i f 
In preparing the basket, especially | ao ens te et 6 ee Ss 


those orbs, as by this means we will 
be inclined to reach out and study 
the mechanism of eelestial objects, 


| and thereby the glories of the Divine 


' to comprehend the Creator, 


empire will appear. 

Were the scene of omnipotence con- 
fined chiefly to our world, as many 
suppose, we might in the course of 
time, become able in some measure 
as the 
theater of His operations would be 


| too small to display the divine attri- 


butes of wisdom, power and good- 
ness, and nothing further would re- 
main to stimulate the exercise of our 


| rational faeulties. The Creator has 


creeping | 


In | 


dry weather the basket will need to | 


be well watered every day. 

In order to have the plants bloom 
freely, the basket should be hung 
where it will be exposed to the sun 
for two or three hours each day.—R. 





A. MeGinty, Colorado Agricultural 
College. 
REALM OF IMMORTAL SPIRITS. 





Editor Rural World:—Should we go 
back in imagination to ages and cen- 
turies of duration more 
than the sands of the seashore, we 
would find the Deity then in exist- 
ence, for “He inhabiteth eternity,” as 
well as immensity. Would it be rea- 
sonable to suppose that a being 
whose existence can never terminate, 


| have 


implanted in the human breast a 


strong desire for happiness, and that | 
is the reason why so many are striv- 
ing for wealth, we are never satis- | 
fied with present attainments, but are | 


constantly reaching 
something new, 
portant than we have yet attained <to. 
Some of us have strong desires for 
the expansion of our imtellectual 
views, we hurry to get the latest | 
news, we tear the wrapper from the 
journal and eagerly devour the con- 
tents thereof. 

In the immortal existence beyond | 
the tomb we will have the same de- | 
sires after progressive improvement 
in knowledge and happiness that we 
here, but we will obtain these 


out to grasp 


| things in a different way over there. 
| Many things which are necessary for 


numerous | alt ; 
of exquisite perfection, 


| more rapid there than here. 


our comfort and convenience here will 
be useless there, but as the ages of 
eternity roll away we will, among 
other things, learn of the glories of 
the celestial kingdom, and of its in- 
habitants, and as in the future world 
the souls of men will dwell in bodies 
our mental 
powers will be far more acute, and 
the acquisition of knowledge will be 
One of 


the most renowned scientists and 


| theologians that our world has ever 


and whose perfections are the same | 


at all periods of duration, 
innumerable ages before our world} 


should, 


was peopled, be the sole occupant of | 


infinite space, and that all regions of 
universal nature should be destitute | 
of material existence, and. also of | 
mind? Would it not be preposterous 
to suppose that a being who is so} 
communicative of happiness to His| 
creatures, should prefer to remain in |} 
solitude during all of those 
There is nothing repugnant either to | 
reason or revelation to suppose that 
world formation was going forward 
during the ages anterior to the ex- 
istence of man, or during the forma- 
tive period of the earth and planetary 
system, which process may have ex- 
tended over a period of many thou- 
sands of years, as-a day, mentioned 
in sacred history, is of uncertain 
length, and is not always limited to 
24 hours. 

Men hold to preconceived opinions 
with a firm grasp, and it is difficult 
to convinee them against their will. 
It would appear to us to be a very 
foolish thing for a being of infinite 
wisdom to remain in solitude and let 
everything stand still in the universe 
for innumerable ages, such a course 
would not comport well with the dig- 
nity of an all-wise and all-powerful 
being. It would seem to us to be a 
very curious circumstance that creat- 
ing power should be withheld for a 
period of vast duration, and then 
suddenly, worlds and _ systems of 
worlds would be springing up every- 
where throughout the boundless re- 
gions of infinite space, and then, after 
a limited period, total cessation from 





produced, originated the idea that in 
the future state the souls of men wiil 
| hold converse with immortal spirits 
in other worlds, and that distance and 
the voids of immensity will be no bar- 
rier to the transmission of ideas and 
sentiments to immortal intelligences 
| who dwell on distant worlds. This is 
a bright idea, and one that we should 
reflect upon. I will probably have 
more to say about this matter in fu- 


J. M. MILLER. 





WHO IS THE GREATEST? 





We have read of kings and monarchs, 
and the conquests they had won; 
How some ruled their nation wisely, 

and the noble deeds had done, 
And how heroes of our navy won for 
us many a fight; 
But we’ve overlooked the mother who 
had trained her children right. 


We have read of how some statesmen 
served their native land so well; 
How the generals gained the victories 

ere on battlefields they fell; 
And how patriots of our country did 
their duty with’ delight; 


something more im-| 






SPRING SICKNESS 
COMES TO EVE 


Spring sickness comes in some gm 
gree to every man, woman and ; 
im our climate. It is that run 
condition of the system that 
from impure, impoverished, devitg, jae wii? | 
ized blood. It is marked by loss eomp!a 
appetite and that tired feeling, ang 
many cases by some form of erup 

The best way to treat spring sick. 
ness is to take Hood’s Sarsapariyy 


Ask your druggist for this all-thae $ 

year-round medicine. It purifies, en. 

riches and revitalizes the blood. 
Guaranteed Beautifier, 


BEAUTIOLA cree nat 


counterfeits. “Send $1 bill and you 
ceive By parcel post Beautiola and 
Cream, with full particulars. HE 


T 
TIOLA CO., Dept. C., Beautiola Bldg,, : 
, U. 8. A. 


Lo 
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5 M 1 of two 
The Boys’ Magezine—FREE| #8 fais: 
” the pre 
Send today for a free sample fhe un 
copy of THE BOYS’ MAGA- | ‘ d 
ZINE, the finest boys’ publi, foun f 
eation in the world. + rite fa 
The Scott F. Redfield Co., 587 Main St.,Smethport,P,. te =m m 
Ve found é 
——a powder 
. ioc 
Be of the 
- snd loc 
} Your chance! Start a business of your : i rice pe 
| * own. Make money eanning. Quit 
| thinking it’s child’s play. It's a _ 
chance for smart men and women 
| to build up big mortgage-lifting P/ 
‘ business. Startsmall. Make 
YOUR PROFITS PAY | in 
FOR YOUR CANNER ad 
Can beof, fish, all vegetables, fruits, berries, iz bust ni 
tin or glass, for market or a better table. Portable Waist n 
| canneries, all sizes, up to 10,000 cans daily capacity, age on 
We start you off—teac h you—let you have ; 
complete beginners’ outfit—canner, cans. all tools, Aprons, 
|} il ERYTHING you need and instruction book tell- 9953 
ng EVERYTHING you should know. Hurry, don't * 
let your fruit rot. arn how to start small, grow Cut | 
big and make your profits pay for your canner, #2 incl 
Write for free catalog. 1 
MONARCH MFG. CO.,369 Main, Chattanooga,Tea, % ya 
-S-inch 
SEE SUPPLY HOUSE §”™ | 
. You need the latest approved : 
if supplies. Buy direct from the Cut i 
\ factory. 28 years of experiance inches 
\ in making the goods you usa; yards 
} enables us to make the best for j 
the price. tunic a: 
Early order discounts The sk 
save you money. at the 


Send for free catalogue today. 











But we’ve overlooked the mother Whe ~ 
had trained her children right. 


We raise statues for the noble whe ~ 
have done some mighty work, 


Who have acted very wisely and theif 7 04, 
duty ne’er did shirk; ; Patte 
And we praise religious heroes WhO — 1,16 
proclaim the truth and light; BD ladies: 
But we’ve overlooked the mother WHO “HR tis 1, 


has trained her children right. 





Now we'll stop and just consider how) 
the mothers of the land 

Do so teach their children justice and 
guide them with loving hand; i 

And the sacrifice they’re making Os 
train’ the youth aright; 

And through mother comes the victor 
she who trains her children right 

ALBERT E VASSAR. 















St Louis. 





Hyndman Peak, Idaho, the hig 
named peak in the state, is more 
12,000 feet high. Several unt 
peaks near if are of about the 
elevation.) All are on the divide 
tween the Sawtooth and the Lembi 
tional forests. 

















CANS tx 


AT VERY 
LOWEST PRICES 


We ship any size order 


NATIONAL CAN CAMPANY, 


Also Fruit Jars, Labels and Supplie 


Distributing warehouses at Chattanooga, Tenn., and Galveston, Tex. 





FRUITS, SYRUP! 
and HONEY — 








Write today for illustrated price list stating kind 7 
and quality wanted. a 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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EYES CAUSED BY FACE 
POWDER. 





» powder has its dangers the 
as gunpowder. For several 
occasional cases have come 
x the observation of oculists in 
*h the patients, invariably women, 
n of vision being blurred, in- 
‘lity to use the eyes for any length 
time and severe itching of the 
The slightest rubbing of the 
produces a marked redness of 









2 












the ey™> and only aggravates the 

1-thee Iyhing. In severe cases the lids are 
8, Ole frequently swollen from constant rub- 
There is a sticky, elastic secre- 

—— Bin which, when being removed, 
- —) out in long strings. Micro- 
ceptag Me scopic examination of the secretion 
‘Bec yeyeals masses of what appear to be 
s. Until recently no satisfac- 

ig., pry explanation of the presence of 


fhese crystals in the eye has been 

Secretion taken from the eyes 
@f two sisters suffering from this pe- 
qliar complaint were submitted to 
the professor of pathology of one of 
the university medical schools, who 
found that the crystals tame from 
rite face powder, Seven other pa- 
jepnts in which the same symptoms 
‘gid ‘Miscroscopic conditions were 
found all used the same make of face 
powder. When the powder is ap- 
‘plied to the face with a puff a portion 
‘if the fine dust is driven upward 
gd lodges on the moist eyeball. The 
tice powder in the presence of the 














tears then becomes -mucilaginous in 
character and is not washed from 
under the eyelids. The powder pro- 
duces the irritation, which is aggra- 
vated by rubbing. Those who use a 
chamois-skin in applying the powder 
are less liable to cause the fine dust 
to arise, which probably accounts for 
the condition not being found in every 
woman using face powder. The con- 
dition is quickly relieved by flushing 
the eye with boric acid solution. The 
irritation rapidly disappears when the 
eyes are kept washed out with a 
soothing eye-wash, 





WARNING AGAINST PRESERVING 
AND CANNING POWDERS. 





The attention of the Department of 
Agriculture hag recently been called 
to the widesprgad use, especially in 
rural communities, of salicylic acid 
in putting up preserves. The head of 
a large drug and chemical supply 
house states that people living in 
Southwest Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Western Georgia, have been purchas- 
ing salicylic acid in quarter-pound 
packages for a number of years and 
that this practice has grown to an 
enormous extent. 
further that only afew weeks ago he 


received an order from one whole-| 


sale grocer for 50 gross of these 
goods. 
The department is aware that this 


practice is not confined to salicylic 








In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons, say large, sma‘'l or medium. 


99538. Ladies’ One Piece Jacket. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 
1% yard of 44-inch material’ for a 
%-inch size. Price 10c. 

956. Ladies’ Skirt With or Without 
Tunie, 

Cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 
inches waist measure. It requires 4 
yards of 44-inch material with the 
tunic and flounce and 2 yards without. 








unts The skirt measures about 15% yards 
¥- atthe lower edge. Price 10c. 

pa 9777. Ladies’ Apron. 

ille, 


Cut in 3 sizes: small, medium and 

large. It requires 4% yards of 36- 

inch material for a medium size. 
9939. Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 

aid 44 inches bust measure. It re- 


a | 


ausal 


for a 36-inch size. The skirt meas- 
about 15g. yards at the foot. 
Girls’ Dress with Body Lining. 











RA, N. & Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years: 
=———= @ it requires 3 yards of 40-inch ma- 
we terial for an 8-year size. Price 10c. 
‘ M4, Girls’ Dress With or Without 
: Tunic. 
_ a Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 3% yards of 44- 
tna inch material for a 12-year size. 
Misses’ and Ladies’ Middy Suit. 
: ae Pattern is cut in 3 sizes for Misses: 
7 (M416 and 18 years, and in 5 sizes for 
- wa ladies: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
7 bust measure. It requires 5% yards 
° 44-inch material for a 36-inch size, 
- ee md 5% yards of 44-inch material for 
Pes ieyear size. The skirt measures 
ana Mout 1% yard at the lower edge. 
? : 9888-9880. Ladies’ Costume. 
ei Waist 9883 cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 
ng '%, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 





|Stitt 9880 cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
M8 and 30 inches waist measure. It 
lires 534 yards of 44-inch material 
AR. ta 36-inch size, to make the entire 
The skirt measures about 15 
i at the lower edge. TWO sep- 
mee patterns 10c FOR EACH. 
| These patterns: will be sent to RU- 
4L WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
Meh (silver or stamps). 
It you want more than one pattern, 
10 cents for each additional pat- 
desired. 
2 Out this coupon and send it to 
’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 















NO... . 0:50 scenes kes5ks SOS 





; see _ Waist. eee wer * 
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seeeese oes 226220 0268290298208 


diires 4% yards of 44-inch material ‘ 





- PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 











acid under its own name alone, but 
that large quantities of this acid, 
and of boric acid as well, are sold 
under fanciful names as preserving 
powders or canning compounds at 
prices which are much in excess of 
their real value. 

In the directions for use, the house- 
wife is told to fill the jar with the 
fruit or vegetables, cover with water 
and add a teaspoonful of the powder. 
It is true that these powders may 
prevent the decay of the fruit or vege- 
table, but they also encourage un- 
cleanly or careless work, and their 
excessivé use may be attended with 
very serious effects upon the health. 
Salicylic acid is a medicine of the 





This dealer states | 


| greatest value in acute articular 
| rheumatism and certain other dis- 
eases. It is well known as a poison- 
ous substance, and one of the evils 
| which may accompany its use is de- 
; rangement of the digestion. It is, 
| therefore, plain that its extensive use 
in food may lead to disturbance of 
digestion and health. 

| It is entirely practicable to put up 
both fruits and vegetables in such a 
manner that they will keep indefinite- 
ly by sterilizing the products by means 
of heat, and there is no excuse for 
| running any risk by the using of pre- 
serving powders. The Department of 
| Agriculture has issued thee following 
| Farmers’ Bulletins on canning and 
| preserving: 

| FEF. B. 203 Canning Fruit, Preserves 
and Jellies. 


F. B. 359 Canning Vegetables in the 
Home. 

F. B. 521 Canning Tomatoes at 
Home and in Club Work. 

These bulletins, which may be ob- 
tained without cost by applying to the 
Division of Publications of the de- 
partment, give exact directions for 
canning and preserving foods without 


the use of preserving powders or 
canning compounds. 


A TIMELY SUGGESTION TO FARM- 








There is perhaps no other fruit 
grown that is more appreciated than 
the strawberry. Coming on in the 
early seascon as it does it fills a very 
important place on the table. Every 
farm garden should contain a small 
bed or a few rows for the family sup- 
ply. Just at this season of the year 
all surplus runners’ should be re- 
moved from the vines in order to give 
the whole of the plant food to the old 
plant and the crop of berries. A 
mulch of clean straw, leaves, or hay 
can be placed closely around the base 
of the plant to protect the — berries 
from dirt during the rainy weather.— 
J. 8. Knox, Department of Horticul- 
ture, Idaho Experiment Station. 





There is a considerable amount of 
yew in California, and makers of bows 
are seeking material there for arch- 











CLASSIFIED Pavusce DEPARTMENT 


FOR SALE 





count as words. 
sults. 


SMALL ADS. DO BIG THINGS, 


YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 

COLUMNS AT THE LOW BATE OF 

One Cent a Word Each Insertion, 
In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 

classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. 


These little ads. are read by thousands and give re- 
No ad. accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to accompany order, 


Initials and numbers 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD, 








HELP WANTED. 


POULTRY. 





THOUSANDS of Government positions 
open to men and women over 18. $90 month. 
Vacations. Short hours. Write immediate- 
ly for free list of positions now available 
“Spa aa Institute, Dep't. G 168, Rochester, 
> 4 


BARRED ROCKS, Bradley strain. Eggs $3 
per hundred. Mrs. Nelson Havens, Linby, Ila. 


Eges 
A. Miller, 





SINGLE COMB Rhode Island Reds. 
for hatching and baby chicks. BE. 
Kalona Iowa. 





HUSTLING man under 50 years wanted in 
each locality. To join this society and in- 
troduce our new memberships. Part or full 





time—$50.00 to $500.00 monthly. Experience 
not required. Address, The I-L-U 2021, 
Covington,. Ky. 

AGENTS. 





1,000 AGENTS wanted at once, to sell the 
Imperial Selfheating Iron; men or women; 
salary or commission; $15.00 to $20.00 per 
day profits; experience unnecessary; sells at 
a Imperial Sad Iron Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 





FARMS AND LANDS. 
RIGHT COUNTRY, right climate, right 


people, righ prices, right terms. Write De- 
vélopment League, Bessemer, Michigan. 








WANTED FARMS from owners for 


sale. 


ve have direct buyers. Send description. 
Magazine, "particulars free. Western Sales 
Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 





_ WANTED—To hear of good farm or un- 
improved land for sale. Send description 
and price. Northwestern Business Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


IF YOU WANT farms or ranches in the 
Ozarks of Missouri, farms from 40, 80, 160 
acres and up, at price from $20.00 and up, 
= A. J. Johnston, Merchants Nat’! Bank 

&., 





Springfield, Mo. 


FARM FOR SALE—1,600-acre farm and 
stock. ranch for sale at low price, land is 
rich black sandy loam; nearly all level. 
Ranch is stocked with fine cattle. Will sell 
ranch and cattle together, or will sell ranch 
alone. It is on main line of Rock Island R. 
R., and two miles from good shipping point. 
Abundance ‘of fine, cold water, never fail- 
ing. This farm is all rich agricultural land, 
capable of producing good corn, wheat, oats 
and barley, and just the home of all kafir 
corn and sorghum families. This is a first- 
class cattle country. Our native grass, the 
Buffalo, can not be excelled for grazing and 
fattening. The present owner has raised 
upon this land per acre corn, 55 bu.; wheat, 
80; oats, 50; barley, 50; kafir corn, 40; sor- 
ghum, 40 bu. Land adjoining this farm has 
& prospect at present for a 30 bu. wheat 
crop; farm is all neatly fenced and cross 
fenced; land all in one body and operated 
as one farm; exactly suited for a man that 
wants to farm and _ stock raise on rather 
large scale, or can be conveniently divided 
into three or more farms with but little ex- 
pense. No encumbrance; title the best; 
price, $25.00 per acre, part cash, balance 
time, 6 per cent. If parties wishing to buy 
will deal direct with me, they can save big 
commission. I am going to make this a gilt- 
edged proposition to the right man,. Refer- 
ences if desired. Address the owner, M. E. 
Dahmer, Missler, Meade county, Kansas. 
SS ae 


LIVE STOCK. 








* iD 
also 


SINGLE C B MINORCAS and Rose Comb 
R. LL Red. Stock and eggs. F. Kremer, 
Manchester, “Okla. 


FOR SALE—Full-blooded Mammoth Pe- 
kin ducks. Eggs $1.00 per setting. Mrs. A. 
Brower, Rinehart, Mo. 








SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn eggs; from 
select and matured stock; $2.00 per 60; $3.50 
per 100. Rosa Simpson, Palmer, Ill 


FAWN AND WHITE Indian Runner duck 
eges, $2.00 per 13; Barred P.' Rocks, $1 per 
13. J. Gibert, Webster Groves, Mo, R. 4. 


ROSE COMBED Brown Leghorns, Kulp 
strain, eggs for hatching, $1.00 per fifteen, 
Mrs. Albert Johnson, Windsor, Mo., R. 21. 


RINGLET BARRED ROCKS—Eges, $1.50 
setting, $4.00, 50; $6.00, 100; fair hatch. M. 
L. Stamper, Clifton Hill, Mo. 














SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn eggs, 15 
75e, 30 $1.50, postpaid, or $2.90 100. Mrs. P, 
H. Streeter, Hamilton, Mo. ’ 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, exclusive- 
ly eggs. T75c for 16, $4.00, 100. Well bar- 
red. Fresh eggs. Mrs H. C. Luttrell, Paria, 
Mo. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS— Both mat- 
ings; eggs reasonable for the quality. Won 
ist, 24 and 5th pullets, ist, 2d, 34 and 4th 
cockerels, and 1st and 2d hens at Jefferson 
City, Mo., with 143 Barred Rocks on exhibi- 
tion. W. W. Graves, Jefferson City, Mo. 

ee 


“SEED AND NURSERY STOCK, 
EARLY BROWN soy beans, high yielding 


$2.25 per bushel. Sacks and inoculation 
free. Alden Coulter, Mays, .Ind. . 


GERANIUMS, double crimson, scarlet, 
pink, white, strong stocky pot plants 8c, doz. 
75c; salvias $c, doz. 45¢; cannas, started 
tubers any color 6c, doz. 60c; begonias, co- 
leus and verbenas, pot plants 5c, doz. 50c. 
Postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Hallows, Florist, Bowling Green, Mo. 


rae PRINTING. 


ID YOU GET YOURS? One Year Farm 
Resor Book, 25¢, and free samples of dis- 


rinting for farmers and 
pom ark dail Printery, 103 Market, Troy, Il. 


DOGS. me 
FOX, WOLF, HOUNDS. List free, 7D 
Stodghill. Shelbyville. Ky. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED—To buy 5,000 mink and foxes. 
$2.00 to $5.00 each. Beechhurst Co., Shelby- 


ville, Ky. 
WANTED a location to practice 
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as a vet- 





BERKSHIRE Se 
fine weaned p 
at H, H, 


rvice Boars 
$10 each, 
thy stock, . Pa- 





SPLEND 
25 each; 
heal 
cific, 


erinary in a good live town in Mo.. 25 year 
of all 
experience ie eg, DE a. We 


work & 
Vv. &, New Florence, 
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Horseman 


=—— 


Symboleer 2:09%%, will go into the 
sale ring next week at Chicago. 





— 





Support your local futurities and so 
help to build up home industries. 


Ess H. Kay 2:00%, is scheduled for 
a try at the free-for-alls this year. 


Study the rules that are being pub- 
lished from week to week in this pa- 


per. 


Racing in this part of the country 
will begin at Waverly, Iowa, member 
of the Cedar Valley Circuit, on June 
9th. 


G. H. Becker, Harper, Kan., is jog- 
ging a promising three-year-old pacer 
which he calls Kermit Roosevelt. He 
is by The Searcher. 


A word to breeders of the south- 
west: The two futurities, Nos. 12 and 
13, will close the first day of May. 
Don’t overlook them. 


After having delivered what might 
be termed next to a knockout blow, 
most men would be satisfied, and not 
want to trample the victim into the 
earth. 


There will be some good racing ma- 
terial sent into the auction next week 
at Chicago. Better plan to attend if 
you are in the market for something to 
campaign. 


Denver will hang up $2,000 for free- 
for-all pacers at the early summer 
meeting to be held in that city at Ov- 
erland Park. That ought to bring out 
a good field. 


Entries to those early closers in the 
lIowa-Nebraska-South Dakota Circuit 
must be in not later than May 15th. 
And don’t forget to send along that 1 
per cent cash with your nomination, 
else your entry will get lost in the 
shuffle. 


The Northern Iowa Circuit composed 
of Mason City, Clarion, Marshalltown 
et al., offer a nice list of early closing 
purses of $500 each. Write for entry 
bianks to Mose Stanberry, circuit sec- 
retary, at Mason City, Ia. 


The entire stud of trotting-bred 
horses that was owned by the late Ed. 
L. Peckham, of Blackwell, Okla., will 
go into the auction ring next week at 
Chicago, under the management of the 
Chicago Sale Company. 


The average race track will either 
have to be greatly widened on the back 
stretches or very small fields start, in 
case that Connor handicap becomes at 
all popular. Which last we do not in 
the least anticipate. 


1. E. Heaton, living a few miles north 
of Harper, Kan., owns the mare, Foxy 
Mollie R. 2:211%4. She has a nice colt 
by her side ten days old, sired by The 
Searcher, that can’t do a thing but 
pace. It will be named in the Kansas- 
Oklahoma Futurity. 


The trotting mare, Mary L., 2:19%, 
died recently at the extreme old age of 
30 years. It is said her record was ob- 
tained when she was 20 years old, and 
that her last colt was foaled when she 
was 27. She was the dam of three 
trotters. 





THE SADDLE HORSE, 


There are certain characteristics 
which clearly separate the saddle 
horse from all other classes and which 
should be strongly marked in all 
horses coming within this class, says 
American Cultivator. 

As the saddle horse is principally 
for riding purposes his first clearly de- 
fined characteristic should be that he 
will give the person on his back an 
enjoyable ride. He should therefore 
' have easy, true and elastic action, ev- 
ery foot lightly touching the ground, 
but planted in its proper place and at 
the proper time without paddling or 
interference. He should be well bal- 
anced and always have a spare foot 
for a tight place. As he may be called 





upon to go long distances every day, 
and at times at rapid gaits, he should 
have the conformation which will 
permit him to do this work. 

He should have perfect feet, knees 
and hock with large strong joints, good 
bone, perfect legs, short cannon, good 
pasterns and sloping shoulders, a back 
formation which will give a good sad- 
dle place, with withers neither too 
high, too broad nor too low; well 
ribbed out, elbows not too close to the 
body so as to interfere with his girth- 
ing. He should be short coupled with 
broad loins and good strong quarters. 
He must be able to go a distance and 
at speed and be able to carry weight 
up to his class. He must be intelli- 
gent and docile, with the inclination to 
go in company at gaits set by the oth- 
er horse and, in addition to being a 
saddle horse, he must be bitted and 
have a certain amount of training. 

There are four well known and dis- 
tinct types of saddlers; the park, the 
road, the gaited and the hack, all of 
which, of course, should have the 
above general characteristics of the 
saddle horse; but the park, the road 
and the gaited and the saddle horse 
have in addition certain other charac- 
teristic traits or training. 


The Park Saddle Horse 

as his name implies, is usually ridden 
where he is under observation by horse 
lovers and experts, and he is also usu- 
ally in high-class equine company. He 
should therefore, not only command 
the admiration of the expert horseman, 
but also attract the high and favora- 
ble comment of the crowd. He must 
be not only a pleasure and pride to 
his rider, but a credit to his bfeeder, 
and to the trainer and groom, for it 
takes all four of these men to turn 
out a perfect park saddle horse. This 
horse must have beauty and symmetry 
of conformation, have keen eye, sensi- 
tive ear, well set on head, and the fine 
coat which shows quality and breed- 
ing, and besides he must have style 
and action. He must be properly bit- 
ted so as to give him the proper head 
carriage and should canter true and 
connected at both the collected and 
open canter and take any one of his 
gaits promptly, cleanly and truly and 
maintain them by indication te the 
proper aids. The highest type of park 
saddle horse is the product obtained 
by the perfect training of the highest 
type of the saddle horse, which gives 
him the education, the finish and the 
savior faire which permits him to meet 
all comers as a finished gentleman of 
the horse world. 

The park saddle horse can, of 
course, be entered in the road saddle 
class, but if so entered the training 
and education which make him eligi- 
ble for the park class should not be 
considered by the judges who are com- 
paring him with the strictly road class. 

The Road Saddle Horse. 

He should have all the characteris- 
tics of a good saddle horse. He is 
capable of being developed by educa- 
tion and training into the park saddle 
horse. He is the horse ‘capable of 
making the park or fit to become the 
park saddle horse with proper train- 
ing. He may not have the style, the 
brilliancy of going of the finished park 
horse, nor is this requisite. Still he 
must have sufficient biting to give him 
a proper head carriage to compel him 
to go in company at all gaits and to re- 
sponc to the aids. He should show in- 
telligence, docility and breeding. This 
type of horse, is of course, not eligi- 
ble to enter the park saddle class un- 
less he has the style, action and fin- 
ish and the training which makes the 


latter class. 
The Hack. 


He is primarily a saddle horse, but 
is in a class by himself. He is the 
family horse often bred on the place 
and remains one of the family during 
his rather eventful and very useful 
life. He is exceedingly level headed, 
intelligent, affectionate and docile. He 
is hunted, hacked on the road under 
saddie or driven in the shafts. He will 
take the children of the family on his 
back to school and be perfectly willing 
to wait for them and bring them home, 
and the next day give a creditable per- 
formance in the hunting field; per- 
haps the next will help pull in the 
crops. As a rule he knows little about 
the aids and carriage of his head, but 
he can go all day and every day, give 
an enjoyable ride either on the road 
or across country. He is sure-footed, 





hardy and easy to keep, and when he 
dies from old age he causes more sor- 
row in the whole family than does the 
death of many a thoroughbred who 
has won his thousands but has never 
been a loved member of the family. 

The above is written as an attempt 
to make a classification of those types 
of horses which give probably the 
greatest pleasure to man, so that com- 
petitors may have an indication of 
which class their horses should be 
entered in and the judges will be 
found in their awarding of prizes to 
the types,.characteristics and training 
which should govern. 

The above classifications may not 
meet the approval of all horsemen, and 
it is not intended that they should, 
but if they will act even as a basis up- 
on which other more definite and 
clearly defined rules can be drawn and 
published, it is believed that much un- 
favorable comment will be obviated on 
the awards now given by the judges 
in these classes, and it will certainly 
save many heartburns among those 
who enter their horses in certain 
classes and see them take a prize in 
one horse show in one locality and 
given the gate in the next. 





FEEDING WORK HORSES. 


Prof. C. W. McCampbell of the Kan- 
sas station reports a study of the feed- 
ing of work horses. It was found that 
the substitution of corn, bran and lin- 
seed meal 6:3:1 for oats in a ration for 
work horses proved quite satisfactory, 
although the gains in weight were not 
so great. 

Two rations consisting of corn and 
oats 1:1, but differing in that one had 
also four pounds of bran, the other 
one pound of old process linseed meal, 
showed practically no difference in 
results aside from a sleeker coat of 
hair with the linseed-meal-fed horses. 

It was found that, pound for pound, 
oast and barley are practically equal 
as feed for horses, although the oats 
are to be preferred for their superior 
effect upon the general condition of 
the animal. 

The substitution of one-half-pound 
of brown sugar for two pounds of 
oats in the ration provéd to be im- 
practicable, although a small amount 
of sugar is recognized as an excellent 
appetizer. The sugar-fed horses 
sweated more easily and more pro- 
fusely, but showed excellent coats of 
hair and good appetites. 

Comparing alfalfa meal and bran, it 
was found that these feeds are prac- 
tically equal pound for pound, and that 
alfalfa meal lessens the daily cost 
about one cent per 1,000 pounds of live 
weight. The alfalfa meal is in dis- 
favor because of its dust and irrita- 
tion to the mucous membranes. Fur- 
thermore, the danger of adulteration 
and use of poor hay is suggested. 

Alfalfa hay, corn and oats, compared 
with oats and prairie hay, proved 
cheaper and produced greater gains. 
Four pounds of alfalfa meal substitut- 
ed for two pounds of corn, and two 
pounds of prairie hay, resulted in no 
reduction in cost. It is estimated that 
one pound of alfalfa hay is equal to 
two pounds of prairie or timothy hay. 

It reduced the amount of hay fed 30 
per cent, and the amount of grain 16 
per cent; the cost was less, and the 
gains were’ greater. Timothy hay 
proved to be slightly superior to prai- 
rie hay as a feed for work horses. 





FOREIGN BUTTER. 


Editor, Rural World:—In a late is- 
sue of the Rural World it was stated 
that the large importation of foreign 
butter would chiefly effect our in- 
ferior, or low grade butter, which 
seems to be a mistake. It’s the cream- 
eries that should feel the competition, 
as the majority of foreign butter ex- 
ported is made in large, well equip- 
ped, systematic factories, and should 
compare favorably with some of our 
best creameries. The,butter is put 
up equally nice and no doubt will, if 
not now, copy American style. 

To lead, or make it more profitable, 
our home creameries will have to be 
extra particular, not only as to their 
own creamery surroundings and care 
of manufacturing the butter, etc., etc., 
but also to see that their patrons are 
informed and carefully observe alt 








“SHOEING HORS 


This book is out of print, no 
can be issued. Those on hand are tors 
$1.00 per copy, matied postage paig. gaa 
copyrighted. 


RICHARD BOYLSTON HALL, fy 


40 State Street, Room 43, Boston 


y | TREATIS 
on the 


Horse-—F. 
FREES 


We offer free this beak: 
that tells you about ma 

of the Genres a ftiteteas 
horses and how to trea’ 
them. Califor it at your 
locai ist’s or write us, 


KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN CURE 


is a safe and reliableremedy. It will cure R " 
Splint and other bony enlargements. It is alo 
liable remedy for Curbs, Sprains, 
Lameness. 1t does the work safely at smalls “"— 
Read what James M. Thompson, Fraser Mille, B C., was 
“Would you kindly send me one of your worse books? 
Veterivary book which I petd 80.00 fer, but I I 
Ertscoi es eee 
orse. gare the om sent 7 
cther barn bom,’’ i “ * 
And Mr. Wm. Booth, of Gr 
Ark., writes: 
“Your book is worth 8 oN 
in locating lameness. 
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Removes Bursal Entargemesi 
Thickened, Swollen Tisw 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Som 
Mess from any Bruise or 
Stops Spavin Lameness. a 
Does not Blister, remove the bat 
lay up the horse. $2.00 a. 

delivered. Book 1 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antise 
ment for mankind. For Synovitis, 
Gouty or Rheumatic deposits, § 
Painful Varicose Veins. Will t 
more if you write. $1 and $2 per bot 
dealere or delivered. Manufactured 
W. FE. YOUNG, P, D. Fes 58 Temple $t.,§ 
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$3 Package CURES any case or money refunded, 
$1 Package CURES ordinary eases, re 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 468 N. Fourth Ave., Fimam 











the requirements for the p 
and proper care of the milk oré ve 
even en route until delivered 
creamery for final manipulau@ 

Some foreign countries have) 
ular inspectors to attend 
Some patron may have an ailigg® 
bad feed, tainted water, 
care or exposure of the 
cream, which when churned 
good of other patrons is sureé,? 
previously corrected, to lower 
flavor of the churning. oe 

Proper temperature for ¢ 
and cream is requisite for 
sults in flavor, etc. Low 
packing stock, as most of 
ers’ own make is termed, 
ing to its low price, suffer lem 
foreign competition, and wit 
care on the part of the 
bulk of it would go into col 
at a fair price. 4 

I am sure the Rural Wor 
take pains to enable its daity 
patrons to present their 
sale in the most desirable ™ 
quality for their profit. 

Why not those finding it # 
write their troubles to Ue 
World and get good advic® 
sired information for best} 











ors FEOM AN ILLINOIS FARM. 


Saitor Rural World:—This is May 
h and we are just starting the 
ter. We have had some trouble 
5 getting seed. When Mr. Lyon 
snd that his corn did not test well, 
returned my money, I sent to 
“ianson county, Indiana, the home of 
4 mson County White.” Sent to a 
"han who is Said to have taken a 
at many firsts and championships 
and expected pretty good corn. In 
“Tact, be was so highly praised in a 
| “grite-up” in a farm journal giving 
P pis picture and “ten best ears in the 
/world” that I was silly enough to 
grder shelled corn. 
| Right here we want to say “never 
shelled seed corn unless you 
ow your man.” 
He shipped by express and the cost 
nearly 50 cents a bushel. The 


ag 
TY 
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m had not been butted, tipped nor | 


maded, and the best of it is poor 
. We graded it and took out half 

Pbushel from two and a half bushels. 

there is anything meaner than 

owingly te sell a neighbor bad seed 
bor, ‘1 doht' know ‘what’ it is. 

We! Tear that a great deal of bad 
peed. will be planted. Not one per 
nt of the corn is- planted here to 

ite, May 9. 
© Our wheat looks well, as it does 
verywhere; in fact, Uncle Sam says 
we are to have 120 per cent of the 
913 crop. If so, we will probably 
iget 75 cents for it. 

Corn is selling at 80 cents and hay 
bean hardly be had at any price, so 

Smany are depending largely on-grass 
Mor their teams. It is pretty thin feed 
for teams that work hard. 

Horses that are kept in the barn at 
night should be watered before being 
fed in the morning. How would you 
Mike to go 12 hours and eat two meals 
swithout any water or other liquid? 
| Thanks to Mrs. Dick for her kindly 
mention of our “notes.” It seems that 
@he admires “The Bridge” and “The 

finy Day.” So do I, though written 

arather sad strain. 

A great many lives.are “cold, and 
and dreary” from pure selfish- 
and others are so from condi- 

Moms over which we have no control. 

' “Tis true, ‘tis pity, and pity ’tis 

“is true” that few of us do what we 

‘tan to make the lives of those about 

ws brighter. 

When we lived in Colorado and be- 
tame a little blue, I would say to 
Wife “Let's go to see Miss D., she is 
always in the ‘cheering-up  busi- 

| Bess.'” Now, Miss D. was alone in 

| the world; a cripple on _ crutches: 
obliged to make her own living, but 
| she always had a smile and cheery 

Word for everybody. God bless and 

' multiply the Miss D.s. 

AGRICOLA. 





INTERESTING GAMES. 


We want to thank the editor of the 
Rural World for the beautiful dinner 
ft they sent us for getting the 16 
ReW subscribers, the 40 postcards also 
Were fine, it was quite easy to get the 

/Mibscribers with the needles as pre- 
_ Riums. 


I will tell you the way to play an 
resting game where there is a 
_ frowd of grown people. It is called 
PMlaracter game. Send one from the 
tom and while he is out choose some 
‘Prton—his sweetheart, his minister, 
“Mimself, or even the worst person 
)# know, will do, when he returns 
“@ the room he asks each one in turn 
What any object in the room is good 
/%r and they tell what the chosen 
/Ptson is good for, some character of 
8 (or her’s) and at each person he 
piteases who it is. The one that he 
petesses from leaves the room next 
This game causes a great deal 
>» merriment. 
We have planted so many dahlia 
: With manure under each hill 
ey are great feeders. We always 
ia ture under the hills of the 
mowing vegetables: Melons, cu- 
Mmbers, sweet potatoes, tomatoes 
Cabbage, 
I Wonder how many of the Home 
=@ sisters work in the garden. 
uF children love to quote this verse 
~ We are in the garden: “Our 
s are the gardens, sow good 
™, Cultivate the flowers, pull up 
Weeds.” 
NETTIE B. RICHMOND. 
K County, 
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DINNER SET“ 
AND 


41 EXTRA 
PRESENTS /\ : 
. % 


| Want to Send You 
This Dinner Set 


Ou-> plan for distributing these din- 
ner sets is very, very easy. You don’t 
have to send us a penny of rcur 
money, and the little kindness we ask | 
of you can be done during your spare 
time, when you are visiting your 
neighbors. 





Here’s What You Get. { 
The complete set of dishes con- 
tains 33 pieces. 
6 Dinner Plates. 
6 Saucers. 
6 Cups. 
6 Butter Dishes. 
6 Cereal or Fruit Dishes. 
1 Large Meat Platter. 
1 Large Cake or Bre 
1 Deep Vegetable Disu. 


Plate. 











Famous Rose Decoration. 

The beautiful, dainty American 
Beauty Rose decoration is the most 
popular design ever offered our read- 
ers. The bright red roses and the 
rich green foliage stand out clear 
and brilliant in the center of each 
piece, and to make the effect even 
more charming a rich gold border of 
gold is run around the edge of each | 
dish, thus giving the complete set an | 
individuality and attractiveness not | 





found in other dinner sets. | 


Wilk Last For Years. 

The dishes are made of pure white 
ware, and are for hard usage as well 
as beauty. They are stronger and 
bigger than most dishes and with or- 
dinary care will last for years. They 
will not glaze or get streaky like 
most dishes and the rose and gold 
decoration is burnt into each piece 
and \.:1l not wear off. 

You could not wish for a more com- 
plete set of dishes than this—33 
pieces. 

Made by a Famous Pottery. 

Any woman will be proud of our 
famous American Beanty Rose set 
which is complete and beautiful. They 
ere for every-day usage as well as 
for Sundays, and are the product of 
the famous Owen China Company, of 
Minerva, Ohio. We guarantee them 
to be genuine Owen Chinaware. 
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OUR EASY 
OFFER 


The ceupon starts everything. Sign 
it and we will send you a large illus- 
tration in colors, showing this beauti- 
ful Dinner Set with its handsome 
decorations of red, green and gold. 


We will also send you a sample 


{needle case, containing 100 different 


n-edies for every. purpose, and 15 
darners, bodkins and large needles— 
a total of 115 needles. 


Our Dish Plan Is So .ery Easy. 


When you get this handsome needle 
case I want you to show it te 16 of 
your neighbors and friends and get 
them to hand you 25 cents each in 
connection with a special offer I will 
tell you about when I send you your 
needle case. When you tell them 
about our great offer they will thank 
you for the opportunity to help you. 
Each person who hands you 25 cents 
is entitled to a complete case of these 
famous needles. I will send the needle 
cases to you so you can hand them 
to your friends when you tell them 
about our offer. In addition to the 


ineedle case each person also gets a 


special subscription to our big farm 
paper. 


You Will Be Surprised. 


You will be surprised how very, 
ve.y easy it is to get this set of dishes. 
No previous experience is necessary. 
When you get your dinner set you will 
be delighted and all your friends will 
envy you. 


It is so very easy to get this set of 
dish :s tk many of our readers earn 
two, three and even more sets, and sell 
the extra sets to their friends at a 
big profit. Now, if you haven't already 
signed the coupon below, do so before 
you forget about it. 


Sign the coupon—it starts evrery- 
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41 EXTRA 
ARTICLES FREE 


Our plan is full of SURPRISES and 
1+ JIGHTS for those of our friends 
who are willing to lend a helping hand 
at spare times. 

The very first letter you get from 
us will surprise you before you open 
it. It will also delight . .u by telling 
all about the big 40 piece post card 
collection which we want to give you 
in addition to the dishes. We give 
you the 40 post cards for being 
prompt. 

These beautiful post cards \. ill not 
only please you—but they are so rare 
and attractive and printed in such @ 
gorgeous array of colors that you will 
be delightfully surprised. 

Another Present for Promptness. 

/.d still, THAT is not all. One of 
the prettiest surprises of all is kept 
a secret until the day yoa get the 
dishes and find a pretty present that 
you know nothing about. 


Isn't this a fascinating idea? 


And what makes it more so is that 
we have something nice for everyone 
o* your friends and neighbors, too. 
We'll tell you ALL about it as soon as 
we receive the coupon with your name 
on it. 


The coupon sta~‘s the whole thing— 
Sign it before you forget it. 


Mail This 
Coupon 
Today 


Celman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Me. 


I want to get a 33 piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the sample needle case, picture 
of the dishes in color, and tell me 
all about your big offer. « «= au 





Name 
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From the Producer 


To 


BROTHERHOOD AND EQUAL 
RIGHTS FOR ALL, 


Editor Rural World:—A_ great 
many farmers seem to think that they 
are the only laborers in the world. 
This is a very foolish thing. Farm- 
ers cannot get along without the me- 
chanic. You are not independent of 
the man of genius. Your prosperity 
depends upon the inventor. The world 
advances by the assistance of all 
laborers; and all labor is under obli- 
gation to the inventions of genius. 
The inventor does as much for agri- 
culture as he who tills the soil. 

All laboring men should be broth- 
ers. You are in partnership with the 
mechanic who makes your reapers, 
your mowers and your plows; and 
you should take into your granges all 
the men who make their living by 
honest labor. The laboring people 
should unite and should protect them- 
selves against all idlers. You can 
divide mankind into two classes: The 
laborers and the idlers, supporters 
and the supported, the honest and 
dishonest. 

Every man is dishonest who lives 
upon the unpaid labor of others, no 
matter if he occupies a throne. All 
laborers should be brothers. 

The laborers should have equal 
rights before the world and before 
the law. 

Now every one of us have the same 
rights. I have the right to labor and 
to have the products of my labor. I 
have the right to think, and further- 
more, to -express my thoughts, be- 
cause expression is the reward of 
my intellectual labor. 

We don’t need any law to make 
mankind. respect Shakespear. We 
come to the altar of that great man 
and cover it with our gratitude with- 
out a statute. Think of a law to 
govern taste! Think of a law to gov- 
ern mind, or any question whatever! 

I believe we are growing better. I 
don’t believe the wail of want shall 
be heard forever. The time will come 
when liberty and law and love, like 
the rings of Saturn, will surround the 
world; when every man _ will be 
judged according to his worth and 
intelligence. I want to do all I can 
to hasten that day. 

COL. R. G. INGERSOLL. 

Direct from producer to consumer 
is more than an idle phrase. 

V. I. WIRT. 





AMERICAN Si WHO KNOW 


Editor Rural World: There are 
many farmers who do not know, al- 
most one-third of the grain handled 
in the United States, is handled 
through farmers’ co-operative grain 
elevators. 

Why have things developed to so 
many farmers elevators? Because the 
farmer has found that he gets honest 
prices for what he has to sell when 
he deals with himself. Where there 
are no farm elevators a big concern or 
two concerns generally hold the priv- 
ilege along each railroad line. They 
make the market, pay what they 
please; know no such thing as compe- 
tition and make vast profits. 

Who pays _these profits where 
everything is left to the other fellow? 
Farmers are beginning to see they do 
themselves. The farmers’ elevators, 
that have failed, have been in most 
cases, where they followed in spirit 
the capitalistic ideas and the large 
capitalist or group of moneyed men 
have got control and left the farmer 
out. All elevators must learn from 
our brethren across the sea and do 
business on the old Rochdale plan. Pay 
dividends on patronage and not on dol- 
lars, for if the farmers iet dollars rule 
they will find to their sorrow that their 
own grain will pay the bills. 

This great movement of farmers’ 
elevators dates back in early March, 
1889—25 years ago at a farm home 
near Rockwell, in northern Iowa, to 
write the first page in a tremendously 
important chapter of American busi- 
ness history. 

Farmers in America have grown as 
rapidly in grain business as the Au- 





the Consumer 


stralian has grown in the dairy busi- 
ness. 

The Australian farmers believed 
that their problem could be solved by 
co-operation among themselves, by 
which they could own their own 
creameries, make their own milk into 
their own butter, sell it for themselves 
through their own agents, take all the 
profits instead of a long line of mid- 
dlemen. 


So the government stepped 
help the Australian farmer. 

Uncle Sam will teach co-operation. 

Last summer when congress passed 
the annual appropriation bill for the 
Department of Agriculture, the meas- 
ure included this provision: 

The secretary is directed to secure 

reports relative to systems 
of marketing farm products, co-op- 
erative or otherwise and 
shall make such recommendations rel- 
ative to further investigation of these 
questions, and the dissemination of 
such information, as he shall deem 
necessary. 

Our own government is getting 
ready to adopt the Australian plan of 
teaching the farmer how to organize, 
how to become his own middleman, 
how to increase his profits while ulti- 
mately cheapening his producjs to the 
consumer, how to eliminate waste, and 
at the end, how to make that vast 
contribution which only he can make, 
to the work of reducing the cost of 
living. 

As this is written for Rural World 
to be read by Mississippi Valley peo- 
ple, we would wish to say how few of 
us know that the California fruit in- 
dustry, largely responsible for the 
greatness of one of our greatest states, 
is itself a monument to co-operation? 
How many know that the disadvan- 
tage of distance, the heavy cost of 
transportation, the requirement of cold 
storage cars and the small amount 
purchased at a’time by consumer 
would be impossible to handle at all if 
it were not for the helping hand of 
co-operation. 

California is one of our’ greatest 
states and made so by co-operation 
among farmers of said state. 

California has had its ups and downs 
from the Grange down to the fruit 
growers co-operative plan and wheat 
growers, etc. 

California has the organizations of 
raisins and dried fruits, andalso the 
California Farmers’ Union, which pools 
all its members’ goods and sells them 
as one man. Then there is the Califor- 
nia Vegetable Union. Even the walnut 
growers have a big co-operative asso- 
ciation. 

Across the United States we find 
the potato growers in Maine very 
strongly organized, which we will 
write more about in a later issue. 

Later on we will try to write to Ru- 
ral World people information concern- 
ing the Cranberry Sales Company. Its 
headquarters is at Middleborough, 
Mass., and its selling agency is the 
American Cranberry Exchange, with 
offices in New York and Chicago and 
agents in all important markets. 

We wish also for Rural World read- 
ers to know of the Rocky Ford Melon 
Growers’ Association of Colorado, also 
the Florida Citrus Exchange, and the 
County Farmers’ Exchange of Free- 
hold, N. J., who sell direct to consum- 
er, W. M. Ingling is the head manager. 
Also, of the small package system 
which is used by the Growers and 
Shippers’ Exchange of Rochester, N. 
Y. Also, the Milk Producers’ Associ- 
ation owned entirely by farmers at 
Johnstown, Pa. Also, of the Farmers’ 
Educational and Co-operative Union of 
America, and the Grange in different 
parts of the United States. Also the 
Farmers’ Equity Union of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, which does organizing in 
10 states. 

If you are organized at your point 
let us know about it through the Ru- 
ral World, the agriculture press is the 
way for farmers to get together, it’s 
like a letter to other farmers. If you 
are not organized at your point, get 
organized and do as the market depart- 
ment suggests, organize, standardize 
and advertise. 

This page is open to farmers who 


in to 





are interested in farm organization. 
Let us inform each other. Yours for 
co-operation. VIRGIL I. WIRT. 

Virden, Ill. 

P. S—Dallas H. Gray of Armona, 
Cal., is now in Springfield, [ll., Feb. 
23, selling dried fruit, direct to con- 
sumer, from the car, freshly shipped 
from California. 

Farmers, you must in some way get 
your produce direct, hams, eggs, flour, 
produce of all kinds. Organize, stand- 
ardize and advertise. 
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SHALL HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF? 
Early Landlordism in the ‘Reign of 
Charles LI. 

I must jump much interesting his- 
tory, so we come now to the reign of 
Charles II. It was in his time that in- 
direct taxation was invented. Hereto- 
fore all the revenues were raised by 
the taxation of land, which the land- 
lords paid in various ways, by labor, 
or goods or cash which their tenants 
raised. But the war debts and the gov- 
ernment expenses were getting larger 
and when King Charles II asked for 
an additional tax of $500,000 upon the 
land the land-owning Parliament 
found another way of doing it—by ex- 
cess duties. 

Pitt, speaking in the House of Lords 
against an income tax, which would 
of course hit only the aristocracy and 
landlords—said “You can get the mon- 
ey by an easier method. By the meth- 
od of indirect taxation you can tax the 
last rag of a man’s. back, the last 
mouthful of food from his mouth, and 
he won’t know what is injuring him. 
He may grumble about hard times, but 
he will not know that the hard times 
have been produced by taxation.” 

This is a morsel of thought over 200 
years old, but you who believe in per- 
petuating the scheme of taxation pro- 
posed by the aristocracy of England 
back in 1662 better just munch it over 
a while. Landlordism and aristocracy 
never did want taxes raised from land 
values alone. They can’t shift it that 
way, but they can stick it on the poor 
by indirect taxation. 

Though the landowners had stolen 
much land by enclosures it remained 
for them in 1710 to get Parliament to 
legalize the enclosures which result- 
ed in landlords getting for nothing 
some 7,660,439 acres. All that was 
necessary was to have two witnesses 
to swear that the land wasn’t fit for 
anything. Easy money! This drove 
thousands of farmers off the lands and 


raised the rents of those who staid. 


By 1772°it became quite fashionable 
to be a@ gentleman farmer and better 
methods*of agriculture were indulged 
in, owing to advanced rents. 

An Era of Heavy Taxes. 

_You will note that everything had a 
tendency to create great numbers of 
poor and beggars. Until manufactur- 
ers began to give employment to great 
numbers the couniry was overrun 
with those cast off te land by sheep 
farming. Laws were passed compell- 
ing heavy payments to support the 
poor. In less than a century the poor 
was costing about $35,000,000, and this 
heavy tax drove hundreds of farmers 
off the land because they could not af- 
ford to pay their share. 

Child labor and white slavery took 
a natural place in the system of pov- 
erty at that time. This story is aw- 
ful, but as it has no. place here I mutt 
skip it. 

Indirect taxes for war purposes 
were getting to be burdensome. Be- 
cause of the tax of 3 pence a pound on 
leather, shoes went up. Farmers kill- 
ing their own animals, tanning their 
own leather and making their own 
shoes had to hustle to town and pay 
the shoe tax. But this wasn’t all. His 
salt, his candles, his tile roof, his 
brick walls, soap, windows—every 
necessity was taxed and the war’cry 
went merrily on. 

Trades unions had been crushed out, 
laborers were ground down by long 
hours and small pay and the condi- 
tion after the war with France was 
terrible. A veritable Coxey’s army 
called “blanketeers” set out to Lon- 
don to bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of Parliament but was dispelled 
by magistrates who read the “riot act” 
to them. 

The corn laws—tariff laws prohibit- 
ing the import of grain—brought more 
distress, especially in 1826 when there 
was a terrible drouth. The people had 
to buy water to drink, and were kept 


starved by the comm Mws. This mei 
od is not unknown in our own count 
Workers Bear the Burden, — 
In 1845 Richard Cobden, leag 
against the abdominable corn la 
one of his speeches attempting to gh 
how the landlords had shifted the bum 
dens of taxation from their sho 
to those of the working class 
“For a period of 150 years after tm 
conquest, the whole revenue of 
country was derived from the 
During the next 150 years it yieldeg 
19-20ths of the revenue. For the hex a 
century, down to the reign of Ri 
III., it was 9-10ths. During the next %) | 
years, down to the time of Mary, it 
fell to about three-fourths. From ; 
time to the end of the Commonw 
land appeared to have yielded ong 
half the revenue. Down to the reign’ 
of Anne it was one-fourth. In the 


reign of George III. it was one-sixth,” 
From 1793 to 1816 land contributed | 


one-ninth and from then to 1845 (whey 7 
he was speaking) one twenty-fifth only 
of the revenue had been directly de 
rived from the taxation of land.” 
He then warned the landlords ang ~ 
aristocracy agaimst> ; the ;: time) fwhey 
the middle and industrial ‘class’ shoul@: 
understand how they -had been cheate | 
ed, robbed, and bamboozled.” oe 
This brief history of English lang” 
lordism and its terrible results would” 
be of no value to us were it not for 
the fact that landlordism is on the ine 
crease in this country. With landlord 
ism comes farm tenantry and with ten- 
antry comes depleted fertility, deag 
churches, poor country schools, and @ 
general movement of rural population 
to the cities and a high cost of living 
In fact, history will repeat itself if we 
give it a chance. We must not give it © 
a chance. We must so devise a sym 


tem of taxation that landlordism wil] © 
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pave the upper hand. We must 
» it possible for the tenant to be- 
a farm owner. 
"Qader present conditions we have 
9s much inflation of farm values as we 
of railway stock values. There’s 
g lot of “water” in land values today 
it is due to speculation. 

Before closing I wish to say that our 
own aristocracy (of wealth) is keep- 
ing alive the war spirit with its tre- 
mendous tax upon the people—which 

comes through the many indirect 
methods that hit the poor but which 
can be escaped by the rich. Just as 
the rank and file of army and navy 
comes from the homes of the middle 
glass, so do the taxes for their sup- 
port. Just as the men higher up get 
out of facing bullets in time of war 
so do they get out of paying the taxes 
of war. Let us do some plain think- 
jng—Alson Secor, in Successful Farm- 


ing. 


A GOVERNMENT RAILROAD. 

We are about to engage in the ex- 
periment; of a government built and 
operated railroad:::The ‘law recently 
enacted contemplates the construction 





' of 1,000 miles of railroad in Alaska, 


which will connect the great coal fields 
with the coast. The work will come 
under Secretary Lane, who is be- 
lieved to be particularly well quali- 
fied. 

This experiment will be watched 
with interest by the people of the Unit- 
ed States. While there is not a well 
defined sentiment for government own- 
ership of railroads generally at the 
present time, such sentiment has cer- 
tainly been growing, and if our Alaska 
experiment should work out favorably, 
it will greatly stimulate the sentiment 
for public ownership of lines in the 
states. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PERPETUAL | 


TENANTRY, 


/The government of New South Wales 


Winaugurating an experiment, the re- | 
P galt of which will be watched with in- 


Wrest over the civilized world. They 


i opened up a district which will 
c eventually mean about half a million 
'@res available for irrigated farming, 


Which they expect in time to carry a 
Population of 50,000 souls. The gov- 
emment purchased the land which it 
Was proposed to. irrigate; 


Mails. It then decided that it would re- 
= control of the land, and lease it 
m perpetuity to tenants. Six hundred 
have made application the first year. 
’The government assesses the value 
@the unimproved land at about $100 
Pt acre, and bases the rental on 2.5 
Per cent of this unimproved and irri- 

value, or $2.50 per acre. There 


| lito be re-appraisal of this land at ex- 


e periods, on which the 2.5 per 
nt will be charged. The tenants 
Make all their own improvements, and 
lave a right to sell or transfer the 

This gives the tenant practic- 
He is as 
“Much a fixture as if he owned the land 


F Outright. 


2 This reminds us of the land system 
Mit in force by Moses and Joshua 
When they divided up the land of Pal- 
‘ . They simply leased it to the 
tiildren of Israel for 50 years, the bot- 
Principle being that “the land is 
vile Lord’s.” The tenant paid a tithe, 
| land tax of one-tenth of the gross 
tag for the support of the re- 
-e0us and civil institutions of the 
)Muntry. That system broke down un- 
| ter the kings, because men like Absa- 
a aud. Joab began to acquire large 
| Slates; in what way we don’t know. 
‘ 18 an interesting experiment, 
-bowever, particularly at this time, 
nen the subject of land tenure and 
: relations of landlord. and tenant 
being discussed all over the civil- 

Med world. 
a Pose, for example, that the Unit- 
° States, instead of giving the land 
ay in the shape of homesteads and 
*0ad grants, had put a value on 
7 SY of $1.25 or $2.50 an acre, allowed 
= Man to make improvements as he 
mF Gt, and pay the taxes on it wheth- 
“nade improvements or not, but 
7 taining possession. We can séé 
ice that we would have had an en- 
=. different civilization... ‘There 
have been no trans-continental 
"ads, unless the government had 
pthem. and doubled the price of 


z 


sy 


built its | 
and main and distributing ca- | 


land and the rent, as they did, within 
a certain distance of the railroad. 
Land would naturally have been sur- 
veyed out in economic areas, differing 
in different sections. If the land had 
not been surveyed out in economic sec- 
tions, it would have been divided in 
the same way. There would have 
been no large estates; but if the acre- 
age allotted was not sufficient to sup- 
port a family, they would have been 
doubled up; or if teo much, they would 
have been divided. 

This, of course, is only an experi- 
ment, but it is an interesting one, one 
worth watching. It is too late to try 
it in this country. 





SINGLE TAX. 


Improvements such as_ buildings, 
plants. and crops are exempted from 
taxation in California irrigation dis- 
tricts. This single tax has been in ef- 
fect since March, 1909, so far as is 
concerned the raising of public funds 
to pay the interest and sinking fund 
of irrigation bonds. The farmer who 
improves his land is not taxed for the 
benefit of those who hold their land 
for speculation or who fail to utilize 
or improve it. Old districts have the 
privilege of coming under the new law. 
When Modesto did so, it was because 
| the change was advocated by farmers 
| who had watched its workings in the 
newer districts. It is only fair to say 
| that the application of the same prin- 
; ciple in British Columbia and in some 
| towns of northwestern Canada is 
| meeting with considerable favor. The 
| difficulty remains, however, of assess- 
| ing land values for taxation upon a 
| basis that is equitable to all. 








FARMING IN PIKE, 

Apropos of a statement that 
railroads were laying off men as a 
bluff to get permission to raise 
| freight rates, President Rea of the 
| Pennsylvania railroad smiled ironic- 
ally and said: 
| “He who should try to prove today 
‘eae the railroads are prospering 
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FARMERS 
EQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier---Highgrade 
Cantine--Semi-Highgrade 
From our Illinois nmines—Now used by many branches of the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union in the different States. 


Mr. C. O. Drayton, National President Farmers’ Equity 
Union. For prices, freight rates and any desired information, 


bo us. 


LUMAGHI COAL COMPANY 


606 Equitable Building, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
ANYWHERE. 








|fornia Fruit Growers’ exchange. The 
discussion included all the steps in the 
| methods of the exchange from the time 
| the fruit is picked by the 6,500 grow- 
ers who are members until it is sold 
te the retailers on’ the markets 
|throughout the country. This ex- 
;change is probably the largest and 
|most successful co-operative organi- 
| zation of fruit growers in the world. 
| Over 60 per cent of all the citrus fruits 
'grown in California are picked, 
| shipped and sold by the exchange. 

The yearly volume of business 
amounts to 20 millions made up entire- 
ily of returns for fruit and receipts for 
/ supplies necessary to grow and mar- 
| ket the fruit. 

So well has the organization of the 
|exchange been perfected and man- 
laged, according to Professor Eustace, 
that it is pessible to market this im- 
|; mense volume of citrus fruit ‘at a cost 
|of less than 5 per cent. It is doubtful 
if any agricultural crop in this country 
is marketed at so low a cost. This low 
‘marketing cost is one reason why the 

















would get as mixed up as the Pike 
county farmer. 

“An angler said to a Pike county 
farmer: 

“*You can’t raise much on these 
stony hills, I reckon?’ 

““Oh, yes, stranger, we generally 
get fine crops,” the farmer replied. 

“But you don’t raise much grain? 

“Sure we do. We raise barley. We 
raise a sight of barley back here in 
Pike. I don’t know what we Pike 
county farmers would do if it wasn’t 
for our barley crops.’ 

“What do you get for the stuff?’ 

“Oh, we don't sell it. We don’t 
sell a grain of it.’ 

“Do you feed it to your stock?’ 

“Feed it to our stock? No, siree! 
You don’t catch us wasting barley 
like that,’ 

“Well, what in thunder do you do 
with it, then?’ 

“‘Why, we save every grain of it 
for seed; that’s what we do with it.’” 


CO-OPERATION AT WORK. 





In his address before the Second Na- 
toinal Conference on Marketing and 
Farm Credits and the Western Eco- 
nomic Society here, H. J. Eustace,-pro- 
fessor of horticulture, Michigan Agri- 
cultural college described the organi- 
zation and management of the Cali- 





PREPARING THE SOIL. 


member of the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ exchange can have his fruit plac- 
ed upon a market 3,000 miles from his 
orchard and make a profit from grow- 
ing at often greater than that realized 
by a local fruit grower from growing 
apples. 

The well developed systematized co- 
operation makes possible the packing 
of large quantities of fruit under 
brands and grades that are uniform— 
the names of which are protected by 
copyright. Valuable as is this fea- 
ture in itself it has a great indirect 
value or asset in that these brands and 
grades may be and often are exten- 
sively advertised. 

Skillful advertising has resulted in 
increasing the demand for oranges 40 
per cent in a dismite district and has 
made it possible to reduce the price to 
the consumer by encouraging quick 
sales. 

Well managed co-operation among 
so many fruit growers has made pos- 
sible a uniform distribution of their 
crops over the United States and 
Canada. The markets in some places 
are not over supplied and other places 
under supplied. There is probably no 
fruit so thoroughly and uniformly dis- 
tributed over the country as Califor- 
nia grown oranges and lemons. It is 
almost unheard of to find a state in the 
most remote regions where a Califor- 








nia orange cannot be purchased at a- 
| nominal price at any time during nine” 
|or 10 months in the year. y 

The government authorities have re-- 
cently announced that Los Angeles 
county in California is the richest ag- 
ricultural county in the United States. 
Thousands of acres are located in this 
county, and a large per cent of the 
grove owners belong to the Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers’ exchange. Without 
doubt the agricultural prosperity can 
in a large measure be accounted for by 
the good results from thorough honest- 
mutual co-operation. 

In addition to co-operating in the 
packing, shipping and selling citrus 
fruits it has been possible and is high- 
ly desirable for the members of the 
California Fruit Growers’ exchange to 
co-operate in the purchasing of sup- 
plies. This is done through a depart- 
ment of the exchange known as the 
“Fruit Growers’ Supply Co.” As the 
supplies are purchased ihn very large 
quantities so in turn low prices can 
be quoted to exchange members. Many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of box ma- 
terial, wrapping paper, nails, labels, 
fertilizers and other supplies are sold 
to members at a great deal less than 
would be possibile to unorganized indi- 
vidual growers. 





KILLING DANDELIONS. 


Cut the dandelion roots off below 
the surface of the ground. 

Gasoline or kerosene, applied at the 
crown of the dandelion, will kill in- 
dividual plants. 

When only a few stray plants ap- 
pear persistently use the spud, or 
knife. 

On badly infested lawns, good re- 
sulis may be obtained by spraying 
with sulphate of iron. 

Use 1% pounds of iron sulphate, 
which can be purchased at any drug 
store, to 1 gallon of water, remember-. 
ing that it will discolor clothing and 
cement walks. 

Apply the spray three days after 
lawn is cut, on a bright day when the 
possibilities of rain are slight. 

The solution should be applied with 
a sprayer which gives a fine mistlike 
spray—a sprinkler is not satisfactory. 

The lawn should be sprayed about 
once a month during the summer, and 
not cut or watered for three days aft- 
er the solution is applied. 

Whatever method of eradication is 
used, it is always well to reseed the 
lawn in April, June, and September. 

For reseeding, eight or ten pounds of 
seed should be used on a lawn 100x150 
feet. The seed should be sown broad- 
east, raked in, then watered. 

A good lawn-grass mixture is 14 
pounds of Kentucky blue-grass, two of 
whe cloyer, and two of redtop seed— 
buy good clean seed and mix it your- 
self. 

With the thickening of the grass and 
the use of fertilizer, many of the dan- 
delion plants will be crowded out. 

Besides this reseeding, it is well to 
scatter nitrate of soda over the lawn 
before a rain or just before the lawn 
is sprinkled. Fifty pounds will fer- 
tilize a lawn 100x150 feet.—W. L. Os- 
wald, Assistant Agricultural Botanist, 
University Farm, St. Paul. 





Late cabbage may be sows in the ° 
coli frame or open ground, : 














In the next three. months we are going to give away $10,000.worth of useful and 


valuable presents. to advertise the People’s: Supply Company. ‘We’ want at least one 
yoed friends and readers of Colman’s Rural World to be the first to have their choice. 

hese presents consist of Watches, Rings,-Fountain Pens, Lockets, Cameras, Suits, etc. 
Look over the list and carefully read the description of each and see what you prefer. 
We only have room to show you a few of the many presents you may select from. 


Our offer makes it so easy to get one or more of these useful presents that every 
boy or girl, man or woman reader of Colman’s Rural World should sign the coupon be- 
low. All we want you to do is distribute 20 of our swell Art and Religious pictures 
_ amongst your friends and neighbors at 10-cents-each. These beautiful pictures are 

12x16 inches in size, and lithographed in many beautiful colors. Nearly everybody 
show these pictures to will thank you for the opportunity of getting one or more 
at 10 cents each. As soon as you have distributed the 20 pictures, send us the $2.00 
you will have collected and we will send you your choice of: any one of the presents 
you select from our big list of premiums. 
Don’t send any money. Just fill out the coupon below and mail it to 
us, and we will send you, by mail, all charges prepaid, the 20 beautiful 
pictures. 


You run no risk as we take back any you do not sell, and send 
you a present for what you have sold. Fill out the coupon below 





n in every town to have one or more of these splendid presents, and we want the’| 


A picture (reverse side 
reproduced) of our Amer- 
ican. made late model 
Watch, ret 


boy or girl. Case is embossed 


sents a rich and elegant appe 





is dust proof. 


a 


Bet 


American Model, stem-wind. an@ate 
set, suitable for a lady, gentl 


rr 


beautiful and chaste design, and@ 


Attractive easy reading  dial,} 
hour, minute and second hands,@ 





and mail it today. The coupon starts everything. 
YOUR FRIEND AT ST. LOUIS, 


ta wt we | People’s Supply Co., 


gold plated throughout, andthe fancy 
engraved links alternating with plain. | 716 Lucas Ave., - - St. Louis, Mo. 
polished ones produce a very pleasing: 


effect. Ornamented with elaborate, ited chen ‘vad ‘no. antia Bit ae arr ee 
fine cut, sparkling ruby stone, set in NOTIBE! é give you an extra eit of 940 Be autiful 
a 





richly chased border. Three-stone gold (ards; no two alike, for -heine prompt. 0. 
piated ring given with each bracelet. 





is fall: of-pleasant- surprises, 





PEARL FOUNTAIN PEN 


The barrel is a genuine guaranteed hard rubber; cap is of the same material. The barrel is inlaid with 

mother of pearl decorations and you can see the beautiful design from the illustration. The inlaid work is held 

| place by two fancy gold plate bands; pen point is guaranteed 14K solid.gold, and in every respect this foun- 
pen is first class. 


Camera Outfit | BOYS! GET THIS RIFLE FREE! 





includes camera with 
automatic shutter, 
plates, developing 
tins, developer . and 


fixer and full in-| Will Shoot 350 Times 
structions. Will take Without Reloading 


1 d sharp pi a 
clear and sharp pic- REPEATER Boys—here is the Air Rifle you have 
tures. Covered with Works Like e aways wanted—a real repeater, that, 
c ; : oads automatically just like a nchester or 
moroccoette. ‘WINCHESTER a Marlin. Nearly 3 feet long, yet weighs 
only 2 pounds. Uses B B shot and shoots 350 times with- 
{ : = ? out reloading. Will kill, at long range, crows, hawks, and 
Vv all kinds of small game, such as squirrels, rabbits, etc. Barrel and all working 
ani ase parts made of high-grade steel, handsomely nickel plated; stock of finely-polished 
black walnut. This splendid Ribe is just what you need for target practice. No 

















Made of rich German Silver which powder—no danger—yet it will shoot almost as hard and as far as a regular .22 
has an extra finish, and is decorated caliber cartridge rifie. It is the safest and most powerfal air rifie ever invented. 


with fancy flower border. This case = K - . 
has a mirror of good quality, and . 

powder. puff compartment and places an ; ag CASH COMMISSION 
for quarters, dimes and nickels, also . Many. of our agents prefer to sell 


: | Made of seal grain with gusseted 
a strong catch that will hold’ cards and our goods for a cash . commission 


ills.“ Attached to this Vanity Case is |€0ds welted, heavy cloth lining, fitted | 
v ten-inch chain. Size of cane ‘is with pockets for mirror, bottle, coin instead of a premium. We allow 40 


814x2% purse, etc., Bag measures 1014x814 | Per. cent commission to agents who 

: inches and is fitted with fancy French | desire. the money instead of the 

am, . gray. silver finished frame, has a | Premium. In other words, you keep 

double strap handle. 80 cents out of every two dollars’ 

worth of goods you sell, and send 

us the remaining $1.20. If you find 

you cannot sell all our goods you 

will be entitled to a commission on 
the full amount you do sell. 7 











rocket, Chain and Bi 


Hand engraved. © Crescent 


set with eight extra quality brill 
white stones. Locket is suspen 
from a 22-inch chain, and willl 
two pictures. With each locket” 
chain we also will give an extra) 


of one gold-filled ring set with 3 


liants. .. 
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Mesh Bag 
Made of German silver, beautitus 
idized frame, prettily embossed 
a handsome floral design. . The # 
the bag is 34%4x2%, which mas 
neither bulky or too small. Atte 


to it is a ten-inch chain. 








People’s Supply Co., 
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R. F, D. eeescesetes Box scesees, ov otreet eR 


716-718 Lucas Ave. St. Louis, Mo. d 
Gentlemen:—Send me 20 packages of your high-grade art and 7é 
pictures, which I promise to try and sell for one of your pre “0 
promise to return all pictures I cannot sell. 


SEND NO MONEY---JUST YOUR NAME, 
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